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During the month of Auguat the cut paper pattern de- 
signs which have been s0 popular a feature in the Bazan 
during the summer season will be discontinued, 

We take this occasion to call especial attention to the fact 
that with the opening September number the cut paper pat- 
tern designs will be renewed, and exclusive Paris and New 
York fashions for the fall will make one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Bazan during the autumn. In the 
mean time we are prepared to furnish any of the patterns 
which have already been published. 








N contradistinction to Lady Randolph Churchill's 
guinea magazine, London's latest literary venture, the 
Noman's Agricultural Magazine, edited by the Count. 
ess of Warwick, costs only a penny, It has received a 

warm welcome, and many authorities think it bids fair to 
be of more service to the world than its more costly rival. 
It is to be devoted to poultry raising, bee-keeping, flower 
and fruit growing, and the interests of the dairy. In the 
first number her ladyship has a delightful article entitled 
‘The New Woman and the Old Acres,” in which she 








THE COUNTESS 


OF WARWICK. 


points out the charms and profits of la petite culture, as 
she very elegantly puts it, but which we, having crossed 
the biscuit-line and entered the home of the cracker, 
would be more apt to hear called the ‘‘ raising of garden 
sass.” Evidently the editor thinks that some, at least, of 
the profits arising from the sale of such merchandise 
m'ght well be turned into the home treasury, instead of 
being, as is now most generally the case, tucked away in 
the “old stocking” of the French peasant. It is a fact 
that London is fed with the produce of other countries, 
the bone and sinew of the modern Englishman being 
nourished, not upon the rare roast beef of old England, 
but upon the refrigerated article imported from America, 
not to mention the quantities of California fruits which 
find such a ready market there. From French ports alone 
more than thirty steamers are daily despatched across the 
Channel laden with poultry, eggs, butter, and all manner 
of vegetables, making France veritably the garden of 
England. Now Lady Warwick steps in with her uncom- 
mon common-sense to teach the women who have been 
striving fora livelihood as lady-helps, mothers’ assistants, 
and resident governesses how they may really earn a fair 
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competence, yet still retain their independence and their 
health. Nor is this the only way in which Lady War- 
wick seeks to help the working-woman to help herself. 
While she was still Lady Brooke, and one of the most 
beautiful and popular women of London, she found time 
to open a little shop in Bond Street for the sale and en- 
couragement of the cottage industries of Ireland. Here 
during the season she cau often be seen behind the coun- 
ter, recommending the laces, homespuns, and embroidered 
linens to her patrons as obligingly as any shop-girl. Her 
fame as a beauty is such that although it is some years 
since she passed her first youth, one of the delegates to 
the recent Woman's Congress was told that on no account 
must she miss seeing the Countess of Warwick. 
M: LABORI, the junior counsel for the defence in the 
Dreyfus case, was recently shot at Rennes on his way 
to the court-room. He has been untiring in his efforts to 
clear the accused, and his wife, who bas attended every 
sitting of the trial, has become a well-known and sympa- 
thetic figure in the court-room, She is said to have been a 
Miss Oakley, and was the wife of the pianist Pachmann, 
from whom she became divorced. She is herself a trained 
musician, and is a woman of many friends and warm ad- 
mirers, who feel the deepest sympathy for her in her pres- 
ent sorrow. 


T°? the crusty old bachelor or the woman who is out of 

the running the marriage question is assuming some 
rather amusing phases in foreign countries. The Diet 
of Hesse has introduced a tax on unmarried men, they be- 
ing compelled to pay twenty-five per cent. more taxes 
than their married brethren, and it is said that the effect 
of this resolution by the government is being watched 
with great interest by the maidens of Hesse, who are an- 
ticipating an epidemic of proposals. While in India that 
ever-recurring question of the remarriage of widows has 
again popped up, the Eastern fathers suddenly realizing 
that by giving the widows a second chance, the opportu- 
nities of getting rid of their unmarried daughters is being 
considerably narrowed. English statistics show that one 
out of every five widows seizes the opportunity to a 
second time stand before the altar of Hymen. It is said 
that in the United States the female population is very 
little larger than the male, for the surplus women of New 
England are balanced by the men of the mining commu- 
nities of the Far West. 


Tr distinct orders of life prevail at Narragansett Pier. 
One is to be seen in the hotels, on the beach, and in 
the Casino. The other, seldom touching upon it, and in 
many instances altogether alienated in sentiment from it, 
is to be found in the cottages, those pretty houses lying 
back of the hotels in streets embowered in trees, and in 
the more elaborate dwelling-places lining the Ocean Drive, 
on its way to Point Judith. 

Some twenty-odd years ago none of these houses ex- 
isted. Cottage life had not begun. There were a few 
hotels along the shore, and some’ boarding-houses back of 
them. A barren and uncultivated waste of land stretched 
from the Pier to Point Judith, passing only one frequent- 
ed place on the way—the Rocks, famous since the history 
of Narragansett began as a trysting-place for lovers, and 
protected from observation by its very isolation. Some- 
time in the late seventies, however, the land speculator 
stepped in, property was boomed, and went up in sudden 
values. Some simple houses were erected. These have 
been followed by more costly structures, having stables 
and other appointments unknown to this region until 
then. Here, and especially along the Ocean Drive, « mile’ 
aud more away from the beach, the prevailing life is one 
common to all places where wealth makes a home for the 
summer. There are mutual interchanges of hospitality, 
individual tastes are indulged, the “‘attractioris” nét be- 
ing furnished by speculators making ready for’ profits. 
Men and women play tennis and golf, ride, drive, bicycle, 
and frighten unaccustomed horses with automobiles. Here 
the daily sea bath is not made the feature of the day, and 
the Casino is only visited when some energetic visitor 
wants to touch the other life. The Point Judith Country 
Club, lying in this direction and near the cottages, draws 
all the men of the neighborhood to itself. 


AX irresistible current sweeps through the other life at 
Narragansett Pier—that of the hotels, the beach, and 
the Casino—carrying with it strangers from every part of 
the country, young and old, rich and poor, the decrepit 
here for their health and the vigorous here for themselves. 
For two months the current rages, and one must be in 
with it, or one is better off in some wilderness. It car- 
ries one to the beach for a bath at eleven in the morning, 
to the Casino for a drink at one, home for lunch at two, to 
nap at three, to play golf, to drive, or to wheel, or to the 
clubs for tea at five, to dine at eight, to a hop at half past 
nine, and to bed only when pleasure herself has begun to 
yawn. 

It is this life that the summer girl flashes for her little 
season, of which the summer man has his day, in which 
money is squandered, extravagant costumes are worn, en- 
gagements broken and made, and gossip basks in oppor- 
tunity! It is a life without care and without responsi- 
bility, except for the mothers. It is full of fun and 
gayety and laughter, of out-of-door life and in-door flir- 
tation, of comfort and luxury, of every wish anticipated 
and every want gratified; a life made easy by sumptuous- 
ly appointed hotels, attentive servants, good horses, and, 
always to be idealized when one will, by a lovely country 
to look upon. 
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MADAME LABORL 


WICE a week the Casino's ball-room is full of pret- 

ty women in lovely toilettes. Even its galleries are 
packed with lookers-on. The belle on the floor divides 
each dance with her many admirers, while the less fortu- 
nate young woman who has been left with her chaperon 
against the wall is learning wisdom by experience’ When 
the second half of the hop has begun she too takes her 
seat in the gallery, with the other spectators, appearing as 
one who had never thought of anything else. 

The dancing is not always pretty. A witty woman of 
the old régime thus deseribes it: ‘‘ It conveys the impres- 
sion that the man is bent on rescuing the girl from some 
imminent peril; perhaps he is off to the fire-escape. Let's 
think so, at any rate, for the fun of it. He seizes her in 
the middle of the back, throws her arm across his shoul- 
der, and with his own arm curled over it like a dandelion 
stem, he seems to say iv ber ear: ‘ Not a moment is to be 
lost, miss! We have just time to reach the escape.’ 


OME clever American discovered in his travels this 
difference between life in his own country and that 
existing abroad: There, among the well-to-do, he said, 
any effort to be conspicuous would be considered vulgar.. 
But here, among us, every effort towards privacy in one’s 
daily life and action was apt to entail upon the offender a 
greater amount of publicity than any vulgarity could 
bring. For that reason, perhaps, the bather at Narra- 
gansett makes no attempt to secure privacy for himself 
except in the very act of dressing. He knows what it 
would mean for him! 

Commodious, well-shaded, and cool pavilions are erect- 
ed in front of the bath-houses for those who come to watch 
him bathe ; tents are erected on the sands for others de- 
siring a nearer view—to be rented by the month or season 
—and for the suke of any more permanent impression he 
may make, the photographer and his stand are ready on 
the beach to take him and his friends dripping wet or 
half dried. 

Nobody has a word to say about all this, and why should 
they? It is all open and aboveboard and subject to any 
one’s inspection, and the only women who have made 
themselves unduly conspicuous are the occasional few, 
who, full of foreign traditions, have kept their maids 
standing on the shore while they bathed, so that long 
cloaks might be thrown over their shoulders the moment 
they stepped out of the sea. 

Nature rules here, in fact, for two hours every morning 
on the beach, and we need perhaps to get back to her oc- 
casionally and to her open-air methods. Who can tell? 
The bathers are certainly close to one side of her. They 
let the winds go off with their vanities and the breakers 
with their looks, and for the rest nothing matters. They 
invite the sun to speckle them with freckles, or to burn 
them so severely that a doctor’s care is sometimes needed; 
and as if nature ought to be assisted, they come out of the 
water to sit on the beach, or to lie flat on it, covering them- 
selves with hot sand and baking there for half an hour at a 
time. The prude who urges anything ill-intentioned in all 
this is wrong, and so is the sensationalist who paints the 
dresses in his own colors. For all that, one would like 
those to be very beautiful who try it. 

The bathing-pavilions are always crowded, and, strange- 
ly enough, the bathers are not exclusive objects of atten- 
tion. People are here to look at one another. The morn- 
ing visitor from Newport on his yacht strolls up and down 
them once at least during the morning. Strangers never 
miss an hour. Mothers bring their children, old ladies 
their books. They form the one great meeting-ground, 
never neglected, and being free, are always crowded. 

















ROYAL CHILDREN 


HILDREN are always interesting scraps of hu- 
manity, and the fact of their being of royal birth 
adds perhaps another interest to their natural at- 
tractiveness. The student of contemporary his- 
tory is rather inclined to pity the present genera- 

tion of coved children for the certain changes predicted to 
come sooner or later into the lives of most of these would- 
be rulers of the world’s destinies. When it is realized 
what hard study is before these children, one tnder- 
stands the force of the old saying learned in copy-book 
days that there is no royal road to learning; for the royal 
pith in that respect is strewn with many a thorn in the 
shape of foreign languages which need never prick the 
American-born child unless he so wills; and though baby 
royalties may have the advantages of the most improved 
methods of teaching, it can never be said that the road is 
of asphaltlike smoothness, nor can they skim over it in a 
rubber-tired automobile. The young son of the Duke of 





THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 


VICTOKIA 


AND 
LOUISE. 


PKINCESS 


Sparta, heir to the throne of Greece, is just commencing 
an education which, should he profit by his instructions, 
will make him a wise ruler, and one thoroughly compre- 
hending the conditions of his people. The cheery little 
prince of Portugal is bound in some way to make a name 
for himself, for not only is he being carefully trained, but 
he has the advantage of having in Queen Amélie a mo- 
ther who realizes the power of serious application, being 
herself a student, and bearing the distinction of being the 
_only royal woman pbysician 


S the late Queen of Denmark was frequently called 

the mother-in-law of Europe, that fact makes her the 
great-grandmother of the tots who are now occupying 
palace nurseries. Her second daughter is the present 
Czar’s mother, while the Czarina is the granddaughter of 
England's Queen; thus the three Russian gir) babies stand 
in the same relation to the two most remarkable women 
sovereigns of the present day. Empress Augusta of 
Germany, the dowager empress, exhibited a clear under 
standing of the ability of both of these queens in the ca 
pacity of mothers one day while in conversation with the 
present Empress, who came to her for advice about the 
management of her children, who had always been per- 
mitted easy access to their mother at all hours. This was 
found to be not for the children’s good, and altogether 
too interrupting to the mother’s other duties. The case 
was fully stated to her mother-in-law by the Empress 
Frederick, who wound up with a pitiful, ‘‘ What am I to 





THE PRINCES OF YORK. 





do?” To which the Empress Augusta tactfully replied, 
‘‘Ask your mother.” But after a brief pause she re- 
sumed, with Teutonic frankness, ‘‘ No, don’t ask your 
mother; she always had all of you dangling round her 
skirts when she was your age, for she was always 80 
frightened lest the mother might be lost in the queen. 
Ask your sister-in-law’s mother; ask Queen Louise. There 








THE CROWN-PRINCE OF PORTUGAL. 


is an equal proportion of the queen and the mother about 
her, and I know of no better brought up children than 
hers.” But to return to the Russian household, it is an 
ilf-concealed fact that the lack of an heir is a keen disap- 
pointment to both sovereigns, whose aims and tastes are 
more in accord than is often the case with royal couples. 
The Czarina is in and out of her husband’s study all day 
long, but the evening.hours are the ones in which he 
especially loves to have her near him, playing soft music 
while he ponders over some paper of state. The children 
are still too young to receive more than the careful train- 
ing of wise nurses, supervised by the mother’s watchful 
eye 


HE most recent addition to the ranks of the royal mid- 

gets is the little Swedish princess, who was welcomed 
with a considerable amount of the old-time formality 
surrounding such occasions. There must always be a 
certain number of illustrious visitors present, and on the 
day the little Princess Margarita first saw the light there 
were present in an ya room the King and Queen 
of Sweden, the Crown-Princess of Denmark (her maternal 
grandmother), the prime ministers, and other high offi- 
cials, who all signed the record of birth. The baptism 
took place some days later at the summer residence of 
her parents near Stockholm. Ao altar had been erected 
on the veranda, and the silver font, always used at the 
royal Swedish baptisms, was placed in front of it. After 
the ceremony Queen Sophia took the infant princess upon 
her lap, and a reception took place in the midst of an ad- 
miring circle of relatives. 


HE Princess Victoria Louise of Germany is already a 

little queen among her six sturdy brothers. Five of 
the boys are officers of the German army, being commis- 
sioned to the First Guards Regiment; they are also learn- 
ing to be proficient seamen, under the direction of their 
father; but their instruction takes place upon the open 
sea in a real ship, while the Emperor in his boyhood was 
forced to learn upon a toy frigate sailing over the little 
inland lake near the palace at Potsdam; and now the Ger- 
man people point with pride to the Royal Louise—named 
for the beautiful and patriotic Queen Louise of Prussia— 
as the cradle of their sailor prince. The winter home of 





THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE 


THRONE OF GREECE. 





these German children is in the seven-hundred-roomed 
palace at Berlin, only twenty of which are devoted-to the 
private use of the impetial family. These children see a 
great deal of their parents, for they breakfast together at 
seven o'clock, meet again at luncheon, and the older ones 
always enjoy some minutes of play with the Kaiser after 

seven-o’clock dinner; indeed, the imperial home life is 
a high example to the subjects. After speniiing some 
weeks on the sea, the Empress has now taken ber family 
to Bavaria, where she has hired a commodious hotel, in 
whose neighborhood are to be found exceptional oppor 
tunities for mountain climbing, cycling, boating, riding 
and driving. The children are immensely popular with the 
peasantry, being, like all well-brought-up children, per- 
fectly unaffected and natural. One of their chief amuse- 


ments is to buy immense quantities of the postal cards 
that are adorned with the bits of scenery of the vicinity, 
and send them off to their numerous friends. 


Naturally, 














THE CZAR AND CZARINA OF 


ELDEST 


RUSSIA 
DAUGHTER 


WIth THEIR 


their adored father comes in for the lion’s share of these 
mementos. 


Ts grandsons of the Prince of Wales have also a little 
sister, the Privcess Victoria, named for her great-grand 
mother, Queen Victoria, whom they all call ‘‘ granny,” to 
distinguish her from *‘ grandmamma,’ the ever- young 
Princess of Wales. Prince Edward of York is the eldest 
of these children, and many were the rumors during his 
babyhood of his being deaf and dumb, owing to his not 
beginning tq talk until some mouths after the usual time. 
But lately he has amply made up for the unusual reticence 
of his early years, for during the spring, when his father bad 
command of H. M. 8. Crescent, Prince Edward was very 
much in evidence upon the décks of the war-ship, delight- 
ing in nothing so much as being allowed. to handlé the 
rifles used by the marines. He is a sturdy little chap, 
whose favorite dress is the cap worn by the common 
sailor, « little pea-jacket trimmed with the ship’s shiny 
buttons, and, delight of delights, a real sword dangling 
at his heels; thus attired he would run about prattling to 
the men, who all soon learned to love their future king 
He is already being trained in his duties as a philanthro- 
pist, having been the first child to sign the roll of Minis 
tering Children, a new charitable idea got up for the sup 
port of the children’s hospitals, which do not receive aid 
from the government, in England. The Queen has always 
been fond of childish companionship, and is almost con- 
stantly surrounded by some of her youngest descendants. 





THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY AND HIS SONS. 
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RS. MCKINLEY’S VACATION 
DAYS. 


Unusual interest has been manifested on all 
sides this year in the doings of the President and of his 
immediate personal and official family; so much so that 
even during his vacation the eyes of the nation—in the 
form of cameras and newspaper correspondents—have 
hovered over and around, in front and behind, bim at the 
Hotel Champlain, where he has been spending the past 
few weeks. But this is one of the penalties of public 
life. which. after all, should be considered rather as a com 
pliment than a penalty, for it is an evidence of an intense 
and friendly interest of a great people in the personality 
of the man they have chosen to conduct their national 
affairs. Mr. McKinley seems to have looked upon the 
matter in this light too, for he has submitted with a 
cheerful philosophy to being photographed at all hours 
and at all places, with the result that the public bas been 
able to get a very good idea of how the Executive and 
his family have been resting from the worry of official 
life on the beautiful shores of Lake Champlain 


The big hotel there is probably one of the finest sum-~ 


mer resorts in the country, with its broad porehes and 
spacious grounds overlooking a historic landscape. The 
Presidential party occupies rooms in the spacious annex, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinley's apartments being situated in 
the corner of the building shown in the photograph 
on this page. The President transacts as little official 
business as it is possible at Lake Champlain, although, in 
spite of his strong desire for rest and recreation, a large 
part of the day is mainly taken up with receiving im 
portant visitors and reading reports and despatches from 
Washington. Most of this work, however, is performed 
in the morning, and in the afternoon a temporary 
escape from responsibilities is made possible by the 
many opportunities for excursions on the waters and 
into the hills of the neighborhood. Much time has 
been spent by Mr. and Mrs. McKinley, Mr. and Mrs. Ho 
bart, and the members of the Presidential party in sailing 
about the lake on Dr. Seward Webb's steam-yacht Hijri 
da, and little trips to the many spots of historical interest 
on Champlain's shores have been taken in the swift and 
graceful little craft. On her deck, far from office-seekers 
and telegraph offices, the President spends many a com 
fortable hour with his family and friends, free to laugh 
and converse on any trivial topic that the moment sug 
Driving about along the excellent roads of the 
vicinity is another pastime which is especially enjoyed 
by Mrs. McKinley and the ladies of the party. One of 
our photographs shows Mrs. McKinley on her return from 


rests 


one of these drives, Mr. McKinley assisting her to de 
scend from the carriage. Mrs. McKinley, whose health 


has not been of the best during the past year, bas derived 
much benefit from her brief sojourn at Champlain, and 
enters inte the spirit of her daily outings with enthusi 
asm 


When she first arrived it was frequently necessary for 
her to resert to the comforts of a wheel-chair in moving 
ibout from place to place, even within - doors, bul the 
has 


photographs shew plainly the improvement. that 
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President's A partments. 


THE ANNEX TO HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. 


taken place in her health, for she is now able to walk 
about with no greater assistance than the.support of the 
President’s arm. Her physicians feel confident that her 
sojourn at Lake Champlain wil! result in the complete 
restoration of Mrs. McKinley’s health. 

* When not driving or sailing Mrs. McKinley spends 
most of her time in the privacy of her apartments, but 
the other ladies of the Presidential party mingle freely 
with the guests of the hotel and assist in making the 
social life at Champlain as bright as that of any other of 
our many gay resorts. During their stay at the hotel, 
Vice - President and Mrs. Hobart might have been seen 
almost any morning seated on the veranda, with an inter- 
ested circle of friends gathered about them listening to 
stories of the Vice-President—for the Vice-President is 
a famous raconteur. 

In addition to Vice-President and Mrs. Hobart, who 
came up from Long Branch to visit Mr. and Mrs. McKin 
ley, there were many prominent. callers at the Hotel 
Champlain. Attorney-General Griggs spent several days 
with the President; and our new Secretary of War, Mr. 
Elihu Root, took a couple of days’ vacation from the busy 
War Office to consult with Mr. McKinley. 

Aside from the natural curiosity displayed, both the 








FROM THE CARRIAGE AT HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. 


From «a Photograph by N. Lazarnick, Special Photographer to “‘ Harper's Bazar.” 


President and Mrs. McKinley found themselves free from 
rudeness and obtrusive attention at times when they 
sought rest, and took the eagerness of the young man 
and the young woman with the camera in a kindly spirit, 
which endeared them to all who were fortunate enough 
to come in contact with them. 


THE DEATH-SONG OF THE 
HEMLOCK. 


Ye say I am old—I am old—and ye threaten to hew 
me down, 

Lest the roof of your puny dwelling should be crushed 
by my heavy crown; 

Ye measure my spreading branches, ye mock me with 
idle fears— 

Ye pygmies that creep at my footstool, what know ye 
of age or years? 


I reckon ye all as shadows! Ye are but as clouds that 
YISS 

Over the face of the mountains and over the meadow 
grass; 


Your generations are phantoms; like wraiths they come 
and go, 

Leaving no trace behind them in the paths they used 
to know! 


But I! For six hundred rolling years I have stood 
like a watch-tower, I! 

I have counted the slow procession of Centuries cir 
cling by! 

I have looked at the sun unblenching, | have numbered 
the midnight stars, 

Nor quailed when the flery serpent 


leaped from its 
cloudy bars! 


Or ever ye were a nation, or your Commonwealth was 
born, 

I stood on this breezy hill-top, fronting the hills of 
morn; 

In the strength of my prime uplifting my head above 
meaner things, 

Till only the strong winds reached it, or the wild birds’ 
sweeping wings! 

It was mine to know when the white man ventured the 
unknown seas, 

And silence fled before him, and the forest mysteries; 

I rose, his towers and steeples that pierced the un- 
fathomed sky, 

And bis proud domes darkened the Heavens—but above 
them al! soared I! 


He builded his towns and cities, anc his mansions fine 
and fair, 

And slowly his fertile meadows grew wide in the tran 
quil air; 

He stretched his iron pathways from the mountains to 

the sea,— 

little cared I for his handiwork! 

Great God made me! 


But "Twas the One 


The Earth and the Sun and the mighty Winds and the 
Great God over all, 

These bade me stand like a sentinel on the hill -top 
grand and tall. 

Know ye that a hundred years ago men called me old 
and worn? 

Yet here I tower above their graves, and laugh them 
all to scorn! 


For what are threescore years and ten, ye creatures of 
a day? 

Ye are to me like the flying motes that in the sun 
shine play! 

Shall I tremble because ye threaten, and whisper that 
I am old? 

I will die of my own free, lordly will, ere the year has 
shed its gold! 


But till then, as I stood or ever the land of your love 
was born, 

I will stand erect on my hill-top, fronting the hills of 
morn; 

In the pride of mine age uplifting my head above 
meaner things, 

Till only the strong winds reach it, or the wild birds’ 
sweeping wings! 

Jui C. R. Dorr. 
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VIEW OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN FROM THE PRESIDENT’S KOOM. 






































THE “ELFRIDA,” DR. SEWARD WEBB'S YACHT, VICE-PRESIDENT AND MRS. HOBART. 









































THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY ON THE “ ELFRIDA.” 


MRS. McKINLEY’S VACATION DAYS 
From a Puorocrarsa By N. LAZARNICK, SPECIAL PHotoGRaPuerR To “ Harper's Bazar.”—[See Pace 712.) 
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Proruaesque TRA Gown made of flowered silk and pink mousseline 
‘ Elbow sleeves, and the front of the waist of the mousseline 


EW YORK FASHIONS. 


One of the most important garments in a thor 
ough outfit is an evening wrap, and unfortunate 
ly, in these extravagant days, one expensive even 

ing wrap is not considered sufficient to go through a 
Witter It is worth the expense that is required 
to get up & satisfactory cloak. Materials now employed 
ure of the The linings alone are made of 
fabrics that were formerly deemed quite beautiful enough 
for a handsome ball gown. The for and lace used for 
trimming must needs be of the rarest description. The 
cloak itself must be long enough to cover the entire gown 
over which it .is worn, aud consequently demands as 
many yards as and often more than the gown itself, 
The wraps seen in the foyer of the Metropolitan Opera 
House are often more decorative and effective than the 
gowns over which they are worn. 

There is no question but that the wraps this winter are 
to be every whit as costly as 
those of the last few years. 
The designs have been sent 
over to this country, and wo- 
men who have been abroad 
buying their winter ward- 
robes have sent over accounts 
of the new wraps that have 
just been designed over there. 
The present fad is to have at 
least one long black satin 
wrap. This, at first sight, 
would seem to be a most 
economical investment, for it 
is not so conspicuous as the 
light brocades or velvets, of 
which most of the wraps are 
made, and it is. possible to 
wear it in public convey- 
ances, which, of course, is 
not possible with the other 
wraps alluded to. The 
smartest black satin wraps 
are wonderful creations of 
the dressmaker’s skill com- 
bined with the beautiful 
trimmings supposed to be 
necessary to them. 

One of the newest designs 
is very long and somewbat on 
the sacque-coat shape, while 
at the sides, so as to give a 
slender look to the figure, 
and in front, are darts, but 
the fronts are covered by a 
jacket of jet that looks almost 
like a coat of mail, and which bangs loose from the shoul- 
ders to below the waist-line, where it is finished with 
fringe There is a high collar that flares considerably, is 
covered with jet, and lined with white satin, or some col- 
ored satin, over which is lace. In front there are two 
long pieces of lace shirred together into a small space 
and fastened with a rhinestone buckle. The lace itself 
is 80 long that the ends fall to the very hem of the cloak. 
The sleeves are much larger than those worn in waists 
and in ordinary jackets. They are more on the shape of 
the bishop sleeves, and are shirred in at the wrist. The 
entire cloak is lined with white brocaded satin. It is a 
superb garment, and, needless to say, an exceedingly ex- 
pensive one 

There are some much less expensive black satin even- 
ing wraps that are between a cloak and a coat. They are 
fitted in at the waist, and have two top-capes, one over- 
lapping the other and forming a point in the middle of 
the back, the ends in front shaped like a pelerine. The 
capes are lined with white or with some contrasting color 
in brocade or satin, and are trimmed with two rows of 
black velvet ribbon, one wide and one narrow. The high 
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handsomest 





Bi.aok overn eown made with 


modified tailor blouse and 
shaped skirt, trimmed with nar 


row bias bands of white cloth. 
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flaring collar is box-pleated in the back, and fastens in 
the front with a bow of broad black velvet ribbon, the 
ends of which fall down almost to the hem of the coat. 
This garment has medium-sized coat sleeves, but put into 
an exaggeratedly large armhole, so that an evening waist 
can be worn without damage to the sleeves. 

Still another style of black satin coat is made on the 
plan of a man’s sacque overcoat or of a woman’s drivin 
coat. It hangs loose from the shoulders in the back an 
is double-breasted in front. It has some curve at the side 
seams, so that it is not the shapeless garment that might 
be expected. It is very smart lined with old-gold satin, 
and should be made deubio beentind, and fastened with 
jewelled, jet, or crystal buttons, and has revers and a 
high flaring collar. It is said this style of coat, lined with 
fur, will be one of the fashionable styles for the season, 
but it is an extreme style, and so far has only been put 
forward, as it were, tentatively. All these coats and 
cloaks are made long, so that they will partly cover the 
train. 

There are a great many different widths of satin. The 
most expensive are very much wider, and some French 
dressmakers have even used upholsterer’s satin. The 
wider, of course, does not necessitate so many seams. 

Black brocaded wraps will also be fashionable. These 
aré supposed to be more suitable for middle-aged women, 
and have always, until now, been rather relegated to dowa- 
gers; but young women have noticed how beautiful the ma- 
terial is and how becoming, and by using their bright lin- 
ings and a lot of light trimming, such as white lace, have 
taken this garment into their own list. Some very smart 
black brocaded coats, very plain in the back, fitted in, but 
with full skirts and with bishop sleeves, and with high 
flaring collars and loose fronts, lined with light brocades 
or satin, and with handsome jet or passementerie trim- 
mings and long lace ends, make very handsome garments 
and very useful ones. They ure not necessarily extrava- 
gant in price, for black brocades of the medium widths 
have been rather a drug in the market lately, consequent- 
ly some very good patterns can be bought at comparative- 
ly little expense. [t takes, of course, a good many yards 
to make such a garment, but it will last a long time, and is 
not too conspicuous to wear in the evening in some public 
conveyance. The light wraps look much more effective, 
and are more generally used. One or two that have been 
brought over recently are especially noticeable. One in 
pale yellow brocaded satin, lined with white satin, is a gar- 
ment fitted for a story-book princess. It is double-breast- 
ed, trimmed with a stole of Russian lace of very rare de- 
sign, and with an under-stole of Russian sable. There 
are jewelled buttons, or what look like jewelled buttons, 


Eoav tarreta axint made with deep pleated frill and band of gui- 


pure. Jacket of Pompadour taffeta, edged with black velvet, and 
draped with a white lace scarf. 
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to fasten the.coat down. The high collar is covered with 
fur, and has inside puffings of white chiffon. The sleeves 
are bishop, and have lace ruffles almost entirely covering 
the hand. The object of the garment seems to be to hide 
the wearer entirely; for all that can be seen of the wo- 
man who wears 
such a garment 
is her head, and 
only the upper 
part of that, for 
the collar comes 
half-way up the 
head at the back. 
Another = su- 
perb garment of 
yellow. satin is 
trimmed with 
bands of black 
fur. It is made 
and fitted at the 
back, with loose 
front, and edged 
down the front 
with black fur. 
Tied at the 
throat is a lace 
barb, made of a 
flounce put on so 
that it falls in 
jabot fashion 
down either side 
of the coat to the 
very hem. The 
collar is flaring 
and faced with 
fur, and has also. 
ruffles of chiffon 
inside the fur. 





A very gor- 
i deiaee Cmitp's BAtLoR FROOK of dark blue serge, the 
wrap ts made of collar and cuffs trimmed with white serge, and 
white blouse shirt front 
red velvet and 
lined with er- 
mine. It isa regular fitted coat. The back and the fronts 


are loose, and there are very wide revers faced with er 
mine. But inside the revers there is a front piece of wide 
satin covered with lace, and a lnce tie falls down between 
the revers. Ermine is a very beautiful but not a becom 
ing fur. It combines best with velvet, and is to be used 
this winter on evening wraps. But, superb as is the gar- 
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Gown or Mauve satiste trimmed with wide bands of deep 
tinted guipure lace, and across the waist tucks of the batiste. The 
gown below the yoke is laid in accordion-pleats. 
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Tvoken TarreTa waist trimmed with bands of black velvet ribbon 
run through lace beading. Turned-back cuffs of plain silk, fastened 
with two fancy buttons 


ment just described, it lacks the 
style and beauty of the evening 
black satin garment 

Short wraps are to be worn 
again, made in the shape that 
was introduced last winter— 
close-fitting over the shoulders 
and rather narrow, but trimmed 
with wide ruffles of the same ma 
terial and inside ruffles of lace. 
These wraps are not nearly so 
expensive as the long ones, and 
are quite possible for home man 
ufacture if a good pattern is 
found, but it is a great mistake to 
attempt to economize to the ex- 
tent of a dollar or two in the 
amount of material employed 
for trimming. It is better, in- 
deed, to make the garment of 
clotly or camel’s-hair, use some 
old ball gown for a lining, spend- 
ing something on a pretty tie at 
the throat, made of lace or of rib- 
bon, or of both combined. Where 
economy is to be consulted very 
closely there is nothing better 
than a long tan wrap made of 
cloth or camel’s-hair. This can 
be like a coat or cloak, or in the 
shape of a handsome black satin 
garment. Itis not well to choose 
too striking a color, for then it will be conspicuous. 
Trimming can be all fur; or, better still, a cloak can be 
made so that a fur cape or collar may be worn with it. 


Water or po.ka-porrep yellow silk, shirred in front, and elaborately trimmed with 
bands of white lace and biack velvet ribbon. 
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A very pretty coat that was greatly admired last win- 
ter was made of gray camel’s-hair in the shape of a half- 
fitted long coat. It was very large,so that it would not 
muss any evening gown worn underneath it. It was 
lined with an old gown, and had a deep cape of gray 
crimmer fur trimmed with deep flounces of Russian lace. 
There were gray velvet cuffs, or rather half-sleeves, eng 
of the sleeve being made full and with large velvet but- 
tons. Being of good cut and fit, it look 


as though it 
had cost four times the money spent on it. 





MONG the bits of decoration which nature yields for 
house adornment, the fruit of the mountain-ash is 
beautiful if gathered before a berry has dropped from the 
rich clusters. It is equally beautiful as an outside deco- 
ration, partly veiled by alight fall of snow, through 
which the golden-red fruit gleams like a fire. 

To preserve these very decorative berries in good con- 
dition through the winter, they should be gathered before 
attaining their deepest tint, which prevents them in a 
measure from dropping. Strong salt — in which an 
apple will float, must be made clear by filtering and poured 
into an air-tight vessel. This receptacle, if without a 
cover, should be tied down with oiled paper; leaving only 
small openings at intervals for the stems to pass through. 

Jars and bowls are the most satisfactory receptacles 
for large sprays; and it will be found. that many other 
decorative berries can be preserved in the same way. The 
rather scarce barberry, which flourishes better in Canada 
than with us, also takes kindly to this in-door treatment. 

The tender green of hops, mingled with these red ber- 
ries, would have a charming effect; but this is quite ex- 
perimental. Beautiful grasses may be found on any 
country walk,and these are warranted to endure. But 
they should never be pressed, as this produces a stiff ef- 
fect which is neither graceful nor natural. If tied in 
loose bunches and hung in a dry closet for two or three 
weeks they will then be ready for use. 





Tuner wars or using narrow lace for lace bodices: First, squares of lace pieced, seams hidden by narrow velvet ribbon. 
Second, yoke of lace carried down over the shoulders, and small revers of lace edging. Third, lace pieced across the bust 
and seam hidden by velvet ribbon, tied in bow in frout with long ends. 


The string should then be untied, and the grasses laid 
loosely in a large box until needed. The color is said to 
be better preserved by drying quickly against a hot wall 
—one over the kitchen range, 
for instance; and this is at least 
worth trying with the first 
specimens. 

Mosses, if properly treated, 
can also be made effective 
in winter decoration. They 
should never be pressed, as 
this gives an unnatural flat- 
ness; and to preserve them 
satisfactorily some one recom- 
mends gathering them at a dry 
time to avoid moisture, and 
putting them in a large flat tin 
box to be kept for two nights 
in a cool oven. Or the moss 
may be dried in the sun, and 
then placed in a tin or tub, to 
be slowly showered with hot 
sand until every crevice seems 
to be filled. "An should then 
be tightly covered until need- 
ed for use. 

Common road -side ferns, 
** brakes,” can be \made really 
beautiful in the way of deco- 
ration, when ‘‘ the book of na- 
ture getteth short of leaves,” 
by preserving them in strong 
brine with a touch of verdigris 
in it, which intensifies the 
green. There are few prettier 
corner decorations than a bowl 
in vivid Indian-red filled with 
these ferns. Another very ef- 
fective corner ornament is a 
great mass of the silvery seed- 
vessels of the plant called 
‘*honesty.” These are charm- 
ing in either a red or a blue 
receptacle. 

Cat-tails, too, which always 
_ just out of reach as one 
eans perilously forward on 
the edge of the marsh to se- 
cure them, seem made for cor- 
ners. They are easily prepared 
by tying in small bunches and 
hanging them up, tails down- 
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Wairre Tarrera st.x waist tacked in bias fashion, and made with 
revers of plain silk and accordiun-pleated black chiffon. 


ward, in the dark. To avoid 
spoiling things generally with 
the almost invisible down which 
they scatter, they should be 
gathered before they have taken 
on their deepest coat of brown. 
When quite firm they are most 
satisfactory. 

A mass of beautiful verdure 
may be obtained from twenty or 
thirty ears of wheat, tied togeth- 
er, leaving the straws about two 
inches long. They should be 
hung up fora few days, —' 
them sprinkled with water; an 
when they begin to sprout put 
them in a glass with water. he 
top will soon become a perfect 
pyramid of verdure, and will re- 
tain its beauty for several weeks. 

Even roses, it-seems, can be 
preserved in all their original 
freshness by dipping them two 
or three times in a solution of 
gum-arabic and water, waiting 
between each dipping for the 
gum to dry. They are said, 
when thus protected, to display 
all the beauty and freshness of 
the out-door blossoms for several 
months. Great care must be 
taken in preparing them to cover 
every particle of surface by dipping several times in the 
solution, and allowing the gum to dry thoroughly between 
each immersion. 





Waist or PoLKa-porrep mousseline de soie, tucked and shirred, with bolero 
jacket of heavy white lace and black velvet appliqué. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 


ROBABLY no poem of the year, not even if by 

Mr. Kipling, has been so widely copied in Amer- 

ica, at least, as Mr. Edwin Markham’s poem under 

the above name; and having, as it does, a great 

picture as its basis, it has rather the effect of a 
spirited translation than of original thought. The poem 
undoubtedly counts for less with the critic than if the 
picture and words came from the same mind; but taking 
it for what it is, a protest against the personal degrada 
tion of the laborer, it bas called forth a curious variety 
of comment. All deductions, ranging from socialism to 
the Tory caste-spirit, have been drawn from its statements; 
some commentators pointing out that the more degrading 
forms of labor must be abolished, while others argue that 
they are inevitable. In Millet’s picture the peasant stands 
leaning on his mattock, and Mr. Edwin Markham thus 
describes him 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages In his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 

Whost breath blew out the light within this brain? 
and this is the poet's moral 

O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Putare reckon with this Man? 

How anewer his brate question In that hour 

When whiriwinds of rebellion shake the world? 


If the poet is writing for the whole globe, this moral 


is effective enough. If written for America, the trouble 
is that both type and moral are rather exotic. The Man 
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with the Hoe exists, as Millet paints him, in nations lon 

under despotic sway. He is the forced result of ages o 
despotism; the price which humanity paid for the splen- 
did courts and tournaments of the Middle —_ You 
find him in Zola’s La Terre; you may see him in re- 
mote corners of Italy, or in Portuguese islands. No 
highly military nation now exhibits him, if only because 
the drill of the bayonet is an antidote to that of the hoe. 
In this country you find nothing closely corresponding to 
him among the Esquimaux, Cherokees, or Southern ne- 
groes. Here and there you might find individual in- 
stances, not types. The regiments of newly emancipated 
slaves in our civil war gave the impression of boyishness, 
very rarely of brutality. 

In the Northern States and among native Americans 
the likeness of Millet’s figure must be sought not on the 
farm, but in the insane hospital; born high or low, he is 
recognized as diseased, malformed, exceptional. In these 
regions the man hoeing, if you stop to speak to him, may 
be sunburnt and soiled, but will prove commonly to 
be clear-headed, intelligent, and capable. He has at- 
tended the public schools, and is just beginning, perhaps, 
to vote at town meeting. He knows the processes of 
farming, and is pondering plans to improve on them. Go 
into the Grange meeting, you find that he has something 
to say and something that he wishes to learn. Where 
farming can be made fairly profitable he is ready to stick 
to it; but, like all Americans, he is versatile, and if he 
finds an opening for more profitable business will go into 
it. The city draws him as it draws all others, but he 
often finds his way back to the soil sooner or later. In 
the higher grades of his work there is nothing incom- 
patible with the best education. The present writer takes 
his dairy supplies, both winter and summer, from gradu- 
ates of the same college as himself—namely, Harvard. 
These persons may or may not have personally handled 
the hoe, but at least they know how it should be done and 
direct those who do it. 

It is not, then, apparently necessary for the elevation of 
the man with the hoe, in this country, that we should 


resort to the extreme forms of socialism, although, doubt- 
less, not this influence alone, but many other influences, 
are tending that way. Nor do those who regard all la- 
bor as a curse and think the degradation of the hoe in- 
evitable find much to sustain them. The labor of the 
farm, like all other labor, tends to elevate itself by hu- 
man ingenuity. The Norwegian emigrant girl, whom 
Hamlin Garland has so well described, who drives her fa- 
ther’s farm-horses all day long in the hot sunshine, does 
not lead an ideal existence, certainly, but she is far above 
Millet’s hero. The introduction of domestic animals be 
gan the elevation of the farm-laborer, and the invention 
of machinery continues it. Just as we are told that every 
item of mechanical invention results from the effort of 
some individual operative to elevate or simplify his labor, 
so is it with every step in agricultural mechanism. Na- 
poleon’s vision of ‘‘ transforming all trades into arts” is 
still being worked out through mankind. I cannot agree 
with’ my friend Maurice Thompson, who says that we 
can ‘ never obliterate the Man with the Hoe until the ne- 
cessity for the labor product of which he is the represent- 
ative sign shall cease to exist,” for Millet’s type of this 
personage is practically obliterated when the march of in 
vention has transformed his labor. It is a curious fact that 
the domesticated animals which first alleviated that toil 
are now being steadily withdrawn. Agricultural exhi 
bitions are still called ‘* cattle shows” in New England, al- 
though perhaps not a yoke of cattle is visible, and the dis- 
appearance of the horse is merely a question of time. 
When chemistry manures the ground and electricity tills it, 
the most repulsive part of farm labor will have departed. 
What is left can perhaps be disposed of under Fourier's 
plan of intrusting it to a sacred phalanx set aside for the 
purpose. The first Marquis of Abercorn, described in a 
late work as the typical aristocrat of England, always re- 
quired his house-maids to wear white kid gloves when 
they made his bed; and I know a New England farmer's 
daughter who drives about to distribute berries to her 
customers in summer and usually with kid gloves on. 
THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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i was just two months afther his poor mother (God 
rest her!) left us; it was on May mornin’ itself—it’s 
well I remember—that we laid the green sod above 
poor Mary; July it come round, an’ every boy could 
was sharpenin’ his scythe-hook an’ throopin’ off to the 
Scotch harvest—every boy could go was makin’ the best 
sthrive to go, an’ every boy couldn't stay at home had to 
go, an’ no thanks to him 
I was wan o’ these last boys, an’ 'twas sore it was put 
tin' on me to part poor Péidlin, laivin’ him without a fa 
ther, as God had seen fit to laive him without a mother. 
* Pdidin a buachaill,” says 1 till him, *‘ I'll put a bit of 
a padlock upon the doore (for feerd of thramps), an’ I'll 
laive you above in Lisahilly, in your 
uncle Eamon’s, where they'll take 
good care of ye till I come back.” 





WEE PAIDIN’ 


BY SEUMAS MAC MANUS (“MAC”), 


HOR OF ‘‘THE LEADIN ROAD TO DONEGAL,” 


Quay. So, the very nixt mornin’, out the both of us 
stepped. At the graveyard we went in an’ sayed a Pa- 
theranavvy over Mary, an’ then trudged, without a word 
passin’ either of our lips, for three mile o’ groun’, Péidin 
had a nice little blackthorn in wan han’, that helped him 
along, an’ a small can o’ fresh milk in the other, an’ his 
pockets well stuffed with oat bread; I carried all our lit- 
tle belongin’s in a red han’ke’cher on the end o' me own 
stout oak wattle over me shouldher, an’ me scythe-hook, 
moreover, Right manly he went, fut for fut with me, 
an’ he, like the oul’est han’ on the road, lookin’ serious far 
away afore him, as if he meant neither to sit nor br'ak 
bread till he’d be in Scotlan’. To see the spirit of him 


ETC. 


to me. He slep’ for a solid hour, an’ when he wakened 
up he was as fresh as a spring mornin’—divil a morsel o’ 
tiredness he hadn't slep’ out 0’ the bones of him. ‘* Dad 
die,” says he, takin’ up his little can an’ spittin’ on his 
staff, “‘are ye ready?” So the road we tuk again, with 
lighter hearts than we felt yet, an’ we walked up Darry 
Quay afore the sun had gone out of the sky, an’ within 
less nor a quarther of an hour o’ the sailin’ o’ the boat—near 
a’most late, for when I go from home the sun often bates 
me to rackon him. It was a beautiful night, an Paéidin, 
I put the bundle undher his wee head, an’ he slep’ like a 
king's son. The full moon was shinin’ down into the 
craiture’s face, an’ I sat watchin’, watchin’ him for an 
hour, an’ I shook me head, thinkin’ 
of the manly wee heart was in him; 





Little Péidin he cut me to the 
heart, the sorrowful look he gi’ me 
**Me mammie left me first, an’ now 
you're goin’ to lai’ me, daddie,” was 
all he sayed 

** Phidin a mhilis,” says I, ‘the rent 
must be made be hook or be crook 
Irelan’ can't pay it, an’ I must make 
Scotian’ do it.” 

Young as he was, poor Piéidin 
knew well that, life or daith, the 
rent had to be forth-comin’. 

* Ay, daddie,” says he. ‘‘ Then, 
daddie, [ll tell ye: ye go away to 
Scotian’ an’ earn the rent, an’ thry to 
don’t be long, an’ I'll spend the most 


of the time with mammie—in the 
graveyari—till you come back 
again. An’ I'll tell mammie ivery 


day that daddie’s comin’ home the 
morra, with the whole rent tied up 
in the corner of his han’kercher; 
then I'll not be lonely, an’ mammie 
‘ill not be so vexed for me.” 

** Chile,” says I, an’ me heart was 
cryin’ for the innocence of him, * it 
would never do for ye to be goin’ 
that way to yer mammie’s grave, 
wakenin’ her out of her paaceful 
sleep, an’ throublin’ the beart of her 
It would never, never do, Paidin.” 

Then Péidin cried. “Och, dad 
die,” says he, ‘‘I wouldn’t for the 
wide wurrl’ waken poor mammie. 
But, then, what ll ldo? Och, och! 
no mammie an’ no daddie!” 

I wouldn't ‘a’ been half as grieved 
if I could ‘a’ joined wee Péidin an’ 
cried to aise the weight was over 
me heart . 

‘* Daddie,” says wee Pfidin, jumpin’ up, ‘I'll go to the 
harvest with ye!” 

‘God bliss yer yalla head, Paidin, an’ that would niver 
do,” says I, an’ it nearly made me smile, the manliness of 
him 

**Och yis, say it will do, daddie—say it will do! Then 
daddie an’ Péidin ‘ill be together always, an’ mammie 
she'll not waken till we come back. I'll tell Barney Friel 
to dhrive his cart the other road always, an’ not the 
graveyard road, an’ then she'll niver know we're away so 
far from her. An’ sure, daddie, we can't help it.” 

There was no way out of it. If I left wee Paidin he'd 
be dead of grief an’ lonesomeness afore I'd be at Darry 

* Pronounced Paud-yeen. 





“I LIT ME PIPE.” 


amused me, an’ lifted me heart. Paidin ‘id trudge a mile, 
an’ then I'd get him on me shouldher an’ carry him a mile. 
Only the thoughts of his poor mammie’s loneliness, who 
we were luivin’ farther behind us at every step, we would 
‘a’ been downright merry. We left home afore the day 
bruck. At a good dinner-time we had covered twinty 
mile of our journey, an’ had only fifteen more afore us. 
So in a convainient place be the road-side we sat down, 
an'I produced hard bread an’ butter, an’ with Péidin's 
can of milk we made as hearty a male as ever tired un’ 
hungry men did. An’ wee Péidin, with his back propped 
up again’ a stone ditch, an’ his wee staff in his hand, 
dhropped into a soun’ sleep. I lit me pipe an’ watched 
the craiture—an’ it was betther nor me dinner over again 


an’ to two Marys in heaven, bis own 
mother and God's mother, I prayed 
that they’d watch over him till he'd 
be the man he desarved to be. I 
slep’ meself then, with me back 
again’ the mast, by wee Paéidin’s 
side. 

The only wan thing cowed wee 
Piidin was when we went up Gles- 
gow, where the crowds 0’ people all 
rushin’ disthracted, an’ the tearin’ 
about of horses sn’ carts an’ coaches, 
an’ the rattle an’ the roar, was fright 
some on him. ‘Oh, daddie,” he 
says, as he gathered himself close to 
me, ‘‘sure ye'll not be long till ye 
take me out of here?” 

‘* Not long, @ paisdin,” says I. 

From we parted Glesgow we had 
five days’ thrampin’ afore us, an’ a 
braver spirited nor Péidin, boy or 
man, didn’t do the same thramp 
afore or since. I always bathed the 
wee feet of him at night, an’ the 
legs—an’ he'd be droppin’ asleep 
while I'd be doin’ it—an’ then he'd 
always rise as fresh as the daisies, 
more eager for the road than ever. 
We got lodgin’s in a wee town the 
first night, an’ the next night a kin’- 
hearted man (God's blissin’ be on 
him!) made us free of his hay-loft, 
an’ the two nights afther we slep’ 
like princes in the open air—wan o’ 
the nights on a river's bank, an’ the 
other in a haggard—an’ P4idin he 
always sayed in the mornin’ he'd 
sooner pay to sleep that way than 
get paid to sleep again in such a 

hirty, bad-smellin’ lodgin’-house, as 
we paid our fourpence for a nast 
bed in, on the first night. An’ heartily poe with Pat 
din there. I had, of course, as much hard-bread (well 
butthered) in me bundle as would feed both of us for a 
week; an’ we always then managed to get as much milk 
to buy ivery day as filled Péidin’s wee can. It would do 
yer-heart good to see us sittin’ down in a shady place on 
the road-side in the hait o’ the day, nicely tired, an’ spread 
in’ out our wee male upon the grass, an’ blissin’ ourselves, 
an’ fallin’ to it as only hungry men can. An’ when I at 
length sayed, “God be thanked, a paisdin!” and Pf&idin 
sayed,‘‘ Thanks be to God, daddie!” an’ closed his eyes all 
at wanst for a half-hour’s nap, I can tell ye we both of us 
felt the thanks in our heart. 

All the time we wor on the road there was only wanst 























“SO DOWN BEHIND A BUSH WHEKE NONE COULD 
SKE ME I KNELT ON ME KNEES AN’ 
OFFERED UP ME PRAYERS.” 

I was vexed—an’ to the heart I was vexed then. It was 


comin’ through a little town we wor, an’ I seen wee Paidin 
lookin’, with the wistfulest eye in his head you iver seen, 
at a windy full of nice sweet-cakes. I fingered in me 
pocket the few wee coppers I owned. An’ then,‘* Péidin,” 
says I, offerin’ him a penny, “‘ go in an’ buy for us a pen 
north o’ them nice cakes.” 

All at wanst the longin’ look left Péidin’s eye. 

“I'll not do nothin’ i the sort, daddie,” says he, “ for I 
don’t want sweet-cakes; an’ well I know you don’t. Dad- 
die dear,” says he, “it’s far you thravelled to earn the 
rent, an’ sure it isn't that ye're goin’ to laive out on sweet- 
cakes for me wan of the wee couple o’ pennies ye own? 
No, daddie,” says he, ‘* I'll have none o’ yer sweet-cakes!” 
But the very next minnit a windy full of picthurs took 
Piidin’s eye. ‘Oh, daddie, daddie,” he shouted to me, 
an’ he jumpin’ with joy, ‘‘come’ere, come ’ere quick, till 
ye see hogne! Oh, daddie, daddie dear!” An’ sure enough, 
wun i’ the picthur’s was just such a wee house—with wan 
wee windy an’ a dvore—like our own wee house at home; 
nn’ a clump o’ bushes, too, like the boor-threes by our gavel 
[gable], an’ such another hill risin’ up behin’ it as our own 
hill where Paidin used to run an’ tumble an’ row], as frisky 
us a kitten, afore his poor mammie died an’ the fun went 
out iv’im. ‘* Oh, daddie, daddie!” says he, an’ the tears 
stan’in’ in his wee eyes, God bliss 'im!—*‘ oh, daddie, dad- 
die, aren’t ye glad?” 

It was a paper picthur, an’ thinks I it Il not cost more 
nor a penny or tuppence ; an’ even if it tuk three times 
that to buy it, Paidin, it ll be yours, thinks 1. 

‘ Paidin,” 1 says to him, ‘* we'll buy the picthur; we 
can spare a penny or tuppence at our aise.” 

Daddie,” says he, ‘‘I'd give the coat on me back for 
it, but, oh, if it cost tuppence, that would be more than 
ever ye could spare!” 

‘* Spare or no spare, Paidin,” says I, ‘‘it’ll mind you of 
home, an’ I’m goin’ to get it.” An’ without another word 
in I marches intil the shop, an’ Paidin at me heels, the eyes 
in his head dancin’ with joy. ‘‘ How much,” says I to the 
man behin’ the counther—a surly-lookin’ fella enough, 
God knows—‘“ how much are ye wantin’ for that little pic- 
thur in the left-han’ corner i’ the windy facin’ out?” 

He sayed that was somethin’ he called an engravin’, an’ 
the cost of it was eighteen pence. 

The heart o’ me went down at the word. I looked at 
P&idin, an’ there was a big tear shinin’ in every eye of 
him. He seen me put me han’ into me pocket, an’ be 
caught a hould of it, an’ ‘‘ Come away, daddie,” says he, 
tuggin’ at me with all his might, afeerd I was goin’ to do 
somethin’ rash. ‘‘Come away, daddie,” says he. An’ 
then I saw well that if I bought the picthur for him at 
such money he’d get small pleasure from it. 

“Sir,” says I to the shopman, “it’s that the young 
buachaill took a purtickler fancy to the picthur, for. it’s 
like our own wee hut, an’ our own hill at home—an’ his 
mother (rest her soul!) 's dead—an’ I thought I'd like to 
plaise him with it. But me money isn’t (thank God!) as 
plenty as it might be. I thonght the picthur might cost 
tuppence. But I'll give ye a sixpence,” says I, ‘if ye 
can let me have it for that.” 

Paidin thought I was runnin’ meself to ruin to plaise 
him, so he tugged at me sthronger than ever. 

The surly fella got red in the face. ‘‘Get out o’ here, 
ye Irish thramp, ye!” says he. ‘‘Out! you an’ yer brat, 
or I'll go aroun’ an’ kick ye out!” 

The blood boiled in me. Irish thramp! What I'd have 
done with the mane scoundhril God only knows; I'd ’a 
l’arnt him, anyhow, that if an Irishman was (be God's will) 
poor an’ ragged, he had a spirit in him that wouldn't let 
him take abuse of either himself or his counthry off the 
han’s of a bodhach.* This I'd ’a’ taught the low fella in 
a very few minutes, only I bethinks me of Péidin. an’ ob- 
sarved what the innocent craiture was about. He let go 
o’ me when he heerd the fella call me Jrish thramp, an’ he 
* An ignorant moneyed man. 
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edged up the shop a bit nearer the fella, he grippin’ the 
stick in his fist like a worthy, an’ the wee teeth of him set, 
an’ the eye of him flashin’ with a venom I niver saw in it 
neither before that day nor afther it. I was proud of him, 
an’ the anger in me heart melted on the minnit. I naither 
used wan abusive word to the fella nor replied. I just 
give him wan look of contemp’, an’ catchin’ little Pféidin 
be the han’, ‘‘Come, Paidin,” says I, ‘away out i’ here!” 
an’ we both went out. When we thravelled a quarther of 
a mile I took courage to look at Péidinu, whose heart, I 
was sure, wus burstin’, an’—would ye believe it?—the wee 
fella’s eye was as (ibry-as the road he was walkin’ on! 

Howsomever, Paidin an’ me had too much to think on, 
an’ we soon forgot that small scrape. But, behould ye, on 
the last day of our thravellin’ we were with about a score 
of Connaught men who come up to us on the road. An’ 
behould ye, this day didn’t I take a nap to meself afther 
dinner, an’ when I wakened up some. of our comrades 
was started, an’ some startin’. Wee Péidin had tuk on 
with the Connaught men, an’ I, not seein’ him now, paid 
no heed but that he had gone on afore with the first batch 
o’ them. An’ lo, when we overhauled the first batch, 
which wasn’t till a couple o’ hours later, what was me 
vexation to find that there was no Paéidin with them! 
Some iv them had seen him goin’ intil a wood beside where 
we tuk our bite to ait, followin’ afther a bird, an’ didn’t 
see hilt or hair of him since, but thought, iv course, he was 
followin’ with us. To lighten me, I tuk off me the shoes 
an’ stockin’s an’ slung them over me stick with the bun- 
die, an’ tuk me hat in me han’, an’ as I covered the groun’ 
back again to the wood with the speed of a hare, there 
was many’s the thraveller stopped to look afther me. 
When I come to the spot, there was no Paidin there. I 
hid me bundle just inside the wood; I first looked up the 
roads an’ down the roads close by, an’ of every wan I met 
L enquired afther Paidin, givin’ them the marks an’ tokens, 
but got naither tale nor tidin’s. Into the wood then I went, 
an’ wandhered it up an’ down, hither an‘ thither, from then 
till sunsettin’, callin’ ‘‘ Péidin! Paidin!” at the top o’ me 
voice, an’ gettin’ sorra an’ answer but from the Mac-a-talla* 
callin’ ** Péidin! Péidin!” back to me again; an’ from sun- 
settin’ till the sun riz the next mornin’—an’ long afther 

-[ was still aither thrampin’ the roads about or wandher- 
in’ the wood (which was a mighty great wan) again, 
searchin’ an’ searchin’, callin’ an’ callin’, but all in vain. 
When the day was in it, I thravelled a couple of miles of 
every road in the neighborhood, asked at every house, 
an’ stopped an’ queskined every wan I met—but no word 
of Piéidin. At two o'clock in the day—an’ a broilin’ day 
it was—afther bein’ on me fut without rest or pause for 
twenty-four solid hours, I felt I had to give in an’ sit me 
down. The grief was lyin’ on me heart I can't picthur 
to ye. I minded me then that though I had prayed, on 
me feet, as I niver prayed afore, me knee I hadn't bent to 
God since yistherday. So down behind a bush where 
none could see me I knelt on me knees an’ offered up me 
prayers, an’ axed God to have pity on me; an’ axed 
Maury, poor Mary, to inthercede with God for me, an’ 
for the chile of her heart, her own Paidin. I felt aisier 
in me mind then, as I saited meself undher the shade of 
a three, an’ lightin’ the pipe, took off me shoes to aise 
the feet o’ me, that was achin’ with a great soreness. 
Near the road it was, an’ as I sat, who should come by 
but a gintleman that stopped when he seen me, an’ give 
me a great luk. 

** Good-morra, me frien’,” says he. 

‘* Good-morra kindly, sir,” says I. 

** You're an Irishman?” says. he. 

I looked down at me poor oul’ clothes, an’ God 
help ye, poor Irelan’! says I to meself. Tatthers 
is the only token that the sthranger ‘ill know ye 
by. ‘* Yis,” says I, houldin’ up me head bould- 
ly—‘‘yis, I'm proud to say I’m an Irishman!” 
The gintleman, 1 think, must ’a’ seen I was net- 
tled, for he says then, very kindly, 

* An’ a good right ye have to be proud of it, 
honest man,” says he. Then says he ‘“ Would 
ye have any objections to lettin’ me take a pic 
thur of ye as ye are now?” 

Llooked at him aminnet. “ Ah,” says I, ‘‘ good 
gintleman, if ye had on yer heart the grief I have, 
ye wouldn’t make fun of a poor Irishman in dis- 
thress.” 

**Oh, me poor man,” says he, “ God knows it’s 
not fun I maint! But it vexes me to know ye’re 
in disthress.” He put his han’ in his pocket with 
this, an’ he pulled out silver out of it. “I can 
nisily spare a shillin’ or two,” says he, ‘‘to a frien’ 
in disthress.” 

I wasn'ta bit angry at him, for (God bliss him!) 
I knew it was out of the kindliness of his heari 
he maint it. *‘* Good gintleman,” says I, ‘‘ put yer 
money in yer pocket, an’ may God multiply it to 
ye! But the wealth of Spain,” says I, ‘‘ couldn't 
relieve the disthress that’s over me.” An’ then 
an’ there I tou!’ him me whole story, an’ he come 
in, an’ he sat down on the grass beside me, listen- 
in’ to it, an’ God knows he nearly made meself cry 
when I seen the tears risin’ in his eyes, an’ he 
sniftherin’ to thry to keep them back. He actially 
fumed when he heerd about the fella that had 
ordhered me, like a dog, out of liis shop for an 
Irish thramp. 

‘*Why,” says he, shakin’ his fist in me face— 
‘why didn’t ye smash that hound’s bones for’im?” 
I got a betther opinion of Scotchmen then than 
I had been carryin’ in me heart for some days 
back. 

The short an’ the long iv it was, he then tould 
me that he was wan o' these men that dhrew the 
picthurs ye see in the papers an’ in books, an’ he 
was then stoppin’ in a farm-house near by, where 
he insisted I should go with him; an’ he’d get me 
employment there, whilst he’d put advartisements 
in the papers an’ write letthers to them about 
Piidin, givin’ his marks an’ tokens, to see if any 
wan could give information as to his whereabouts 
—an’ he'd also inform all the police barracks all 
roun’, to put them on the thrace of the craiture 
It’s seldom iver I felt as soft-hearted as I did lis- 
tenin’ to this gintleman’s talk an’ plans, an’ seein’ 
his consarn for a poor ignorant tatthered Lrish- 
man. 

Well, with him T went, an’ he got me employ- 

* The son of the rock (i. ¢, the echo). 
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ment from the farmer he stopped with; an’ lost no time 
doin’ all he was to do an’ all he could do to find Paidin. | 
waited an’ waited, an’ worked, though me heart wasn't in 
me work. But day aftherday come an’ went, an’ naither 
word nor sign i’ Péidin. An’ at long an’ at last, for I 
couldn't stan’ the fret iv it, 1 wan day dhropped the 
han’ful o’ corn I was cuttin’, took the hook anondher 
me arm, an’ axin’ God's blissin’, set out afore me through 
Scotian’. I didn’t even wait aither to lift me wages or to 
thank the good gintleman that showed me such kindness. 
This last put sore on me, but I knew if I give him a 
hint i’ me goin’ he'd puta stop toit. But I axed the good 
God to reward him, 

For five weary weeks them 1 wandhered hack an’ 
forrid, up an’ down, workin’ wan day, an’ then thravelliu’ 
three days on the sthren’th iv it, makin’ enquiries every 
where I went, an’ from every wan I met with, but gettin’ 
sorra a sign, or wan word of hope to cheer me on me 
journey. An’ at the en’ iv that time I foun’ meself again 
in Glesgow, a sad sight different an’ ageder man than him 
Janded in it two months afore. An’ in a sort of a half 
dhraim I put me fut uboord the Darry boat, an’ from 
Darry sthraggled home. But when I come near home | 
waited for night to fall. I didn’t know how I'd meet a 
neighbor, or how I'd walk into me own cowl’, desarted 
cabin. When the night come down, I staggered on. 

“Mary,” says I, when the graveyard come in sight— 
**Mary, @ mihilis,* goin’ away me last words was over 
ye; comin’ back me first words ‘ill be to ye likewise! Sad 
wans they'll be, but sure ye’re beyond the raich iv heart 
br’ak now—an’ to the great God I wish (if it was His 
will) that I was with ye, Mary — Mary, a thangair mo 
chroidhe !"'+ 

I turned into the little graveyard. ‘The moon was up 
On Mary’s grave, as I come to it, I seen «a somethin’ dark 
lyin’, an’ then I heerd a quiet cryin’. As TI run forrid to 
it the eyes i’ me was blinded, an’ me heart baitin’ so that 
it rocked me till I thought I would fall. ‘* Could it be?” 
I thried to ax meself. But that minnit there wasa scraim, 
an’ I was caught roun’ the two legs, an’ ** Oh, daddie, 
daddie, daddie! Oh, daddie, daddie, I knew you'd come 
home! I knew mammie would fetch ye home to your own 
Péidin!” (For,God be thanked,it was himself an’ no other 
was init!) ‘‘ Every day an’ every night this two weeks 
I’ve come an’ I’ve prayed an’ prayed to mammie for to 
find ye, an’ send ye; an’ I knew mammie would do it 
I knew mammie would do it; she'd do anything for her 
own wee Paidin!” 

I wasn’t three days gone from the good gintleman’s 
house when Paidin was found an’ fetched to him. He 
kept little Paidin for a couple of weeks, advartisin’ for 
me all the time; an’ when he could get news of 
me, thinkin’ it likely I might ‘a’ gone home, he had 
Piidin sent on with the pockets iv him not emp’y 

An’ down on his mammie’s grave on our two knees 
then, wee Paidin an’ meself got, an’ with the white moor 
shinin’ down into our faces, an’ callin’ on his mammie to 
join us, from the bottom of two grateful hearts we pray 
ed up to God’s own throne a prayer, beseechin’ that He 
wouldn't forget to reward the good gintheman who had 
foun’ His childbre in throuble an’ disthress, an’, sthran 
gers as they wor to him, without expectin’ bounty or 
raicompense, relieved them. 

An’, anyhow, I know that God heerd wee Piidin’s 
prayer. 

* Sweet (love). 
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ful to listen to those who had a message of helpfulness to 
deliver from the platform of positive service She is 
broad-minded and clear-sighted. She knows that truth is 
many-sided, and that no man nor no school of thought 
can monopolize it. Therefore she invites all those who 
have a positive programme of social regeneration to pre- 
sent their ideals freely. Constructive thought, not mere 
destructive criticism, is demanded, and there is no other 
limitation save the requirement of mutual tolerance. 

Miss Farmer's own statement of the object of Green- 
acre brings out clearly the impelling force behind the 
work 


Greenacre was born out of a life of unrest, impatient of control, to 
which the secret of Peace had come. Once learned, this secret be- 
came n compelling force, reaching out to other lives with the assurance 
that * things work together for good.” The work was inaugurated 


asa gift of love and gratitude, and its success is due to the tact that 
many others who had learned the same secret came in joyfulness and 
offered time, strength, service, and means for the establishment of the 
Ideal. The work has no endowment; it reste simply upon the prom- 
ises of God, which have never failed. The leeturera, teachers, musi- 
cians, and many other assistants give their services freely, and the 
current expenses of printing, maintenance, and travel are met by gifts 
from those to whom the blessing of Greenacre fs freely offered. 


With such thoughts in mind, a series of talks and con 
ferences were planned by Miss Farmer for July and 


SOCIAL 
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SERVICE 


and socialism, vacation houses, evolution and life, prohi- 
bition, art, and divine healing. These are bits of that 
first programme, and are sufficient to illuminate it 

A glance at the personnel of the speakers in succeeding 
years reveals one secret of its success in attracting and 
holding attention when names appear like John Fiske, 
John Burroughs, Mary A. Levermore, Carroll D. Wright, 
Josiah Strong, Joseph Krauskopt, Joseph Jefferson, H. W 
Stetson, R. Osgood Mason, William T. Harris, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Walter H. Page, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
Booker T. Washington, Joseph Le Conte, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, 

The programme is arranged in such a way that a week 
is devoted to a conference upon a given topic, such as 
labor, social reconstruction, civics, education, psychology, 
art, child study. The conference opens with a formal 
lecture in the great tent at four o'clock on Sunday afte 
noon. To the tent flock the dwellers in the inn, the cot- 
tagers, the campers, and many of the towns-people 

This introductory lecture strikes the key-note for the 
week. During the week there are other formal lectures 
in the afternoons, either in the tent or in the Eirenio®, but 
it has been very wisely planned that these formal sessions 
shall not be multiplied unduly. 

One of the most delightful features of Greenacre is the 
morning conference under the pines. The setting of that 
session 1s such as to inspire any speaker, for the audience 
is seated on the ground under. the great 
Lysekloster pines which form one of the 
landmarks of that section of the country. 
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BY WILLIAM H. 
DESCRIPTION of the place is easy, but to set 
forth equately in words the idea for which 
G nacre st very difficult 
They e Greenacre is, in the words of Whittier 
beautiful for sation on the banks of the Pis 
cat few miles above Portsmouth. As the launch 
apy " he landing the visitor notes, high above him 
t ff, the Greenacre Inn, a group of cottages, and a 
P f ts He sees also a large tent for public 
m la lecture-hall. Over all floats a white ban 
! vith the legend Peace,” the outward and visible 
f the spirit of the place 
he visitor finds awaiting him a choice of accommoda 
i to varying purses and moods. For those who 
prefer the conventional, there is the inn, with all the mod 
ern ( eniences of an office, the arrival and departure of 
ma 1common dining-room, the broad piazzas, with an 
Dp nity telephone to Boston or to send a cablegram 
to the Philippines For others there is the cottage plan 
ofl Ise vhere the creature comforts are those of yout 
‘ providi But the chief charm of the place for 
many { less conventional visitors is Sunrise ( amp, a 
tentiug-gr |, where all the delights of free camp life 
n be enjoyed 
Such is the place Greenacre. The casual visitor who 
from porch of the inn, looks out upon the cottage tents 
nd ti simple unpretentious lecture-hall, with a back 
ground of winding river and wooded hills 
view 1 scel which app rently presents 
no novel features. The Chautauqua idea 
has materialized in numerous summer 
ts of similar external appear 
ince, combining facilities for study anid 
recreation Nevertheless, Greenacre is 
nique It is not one of the many ex 
pressions of the Chautauqua idea lt 
stands alone as the embodiment of a new 


ideal, wh be explained only by a 
reference to the personality which dom 
| 


ites this 


ch can 





summer gathering of earnest 
worker Greenacre is the realization of 
the vision of a dreamer, dreaming greatly 
for the highest good of humanity. She 
conceived her great idea at the World's 
Parliament of Religions, held in connec 
tion with the Columbian Ex position of 
1805 It wus the purpose of this Con 
rress to review the progress alrea| 
whieved in the world, state the living 
problems now awaiting solution, and sug 
gest the means of further progress.” The 
ideals of spiritual and social betterment 
presented there moved this woman to feel 
that there should be provided a place 


under the most favorable condi 
tions, men and women who were working 
practically on any theory which promised 
ml and material uplift for the race 
could meet to exchange ideas and receive 
She realized that those 


where 


apirit 


fresh inspiration 


vho were bearing the burden and heat of 
tie day in strenuous conflict with forces 
of ignorance and evil needed to retire 
from the struggle for atime, and to climb 
some height which offered a broad out 
look over the plains. They needed time 
for quiet conference with others who 
were wrestling with the same difficulties, 
and they ith could profit by calm con 
sideration of plans of campaign and lines 
of thought which differed from their own 
Th she decided to devote her time 
her talents, and her modest fortune to 
the creation of a summer assembly in 
the picturesque region of her Maine home There, in 


close communion with nature in its loveliest, most restful 
aspects, those who were thinking aud working for the 


higher life in any form.could resort for that rest which is 
found in change of méntal activity, and, refreshed and 
broadened, they could return with renewed zeal to work 
more intelligently and more effectively in their own little 
corver of the grent field 

And so on the banks of the beautiful Piscataqua she 


planted her white banner of peace, and invited the thought 
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OF 


ASSEMBLY 
AND SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


TENT—JOSEPH 


August, : 1894, building upon the foundation of physical 
rest a superstructure of quickened and engaged spiritual 
ity, mentality, and morality. Among those who counted 
it a privilege to come were Edward Everett Hale, Edwin 
D. Mead, Neal Dow, Lewis G. Janes, Ellen H. Richard- 
son, Mary Morton Diaz, Ralph Waldo Trine, and William 
Ordway. Partridge. 

The topics discussed were the various phases of educa- 
tion, how to make the Christ life practical, the elevation 
of home life, the theosophical movement, individualism 
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In that environment the speaker naturally 
drops the didactic method, speaking sim 
ply directly to each one, seeming to feel 
the ease and freedom of a téte-Atéte. The 
mind at once reverts to the Grecian Acad 
emy and the other resorts of classic days, 
where the teacher gathered his disciples 
about him to discourse on the great prob 
lems of life. The hour passes quickly; but 
that by no means closes the session, for, as 
the audience breaks up, the theme of the 
morning is eagerly taken up by twos and 
threes, who follow it up as they walk home 
ward, or who gather about the leader to 
ply him with questions which are sure to 
be suggestive. If the atiendant at these 
morning conferences is fortunate enough 
to fall into conversation with Miss Farmer, 
that morning is sure to be marked for him 
with a red letter 

The visitor who follows the formal lec 
tures and the conferences during one of 
these weeks cannot fail to be impressed 
with the remarkable tolerance of the dis 
cussions, Numerous people with widely 
different view- points lead these discussions, 
but the key-note that is invariably struck, 
however earnestly the special view of the 
speaker may be presented, is broad toler- 
ance. A side-light upon this Greenacre 
spirit is reflected from a letter to the writer 
from Miss Farmer, regarding one of the 
lecturers of this season: *‘ 1 have wanted to 
tell you how we all learned to reverence 
and love him; he was so fair and impartial, 
80 courteous to those who differed from him 
in opinion, that he won the respect of all, 
regardless of opinions. And then he knew 
his subject so thoroughly, and was optimis 
tic for the future.” This particular lec- 
turer had chosen for his theme one phase 
of the social problem which has given rise 
to most bitter controversy, and it was char 
acteristic of the Greenacre method of pres 
entation that he should stand upon a middle ground and 
point out the possibility of compromise which should re 
sult in social peace rather than social warfare. 

In the curriculum a large place has been made for a 
school of comparative religion, for the sake of studying 
philosophical and religious thought, so as to ascertain 
truth, and how it may be helpfully applied to life. This 
course should commend itself to teachers, especially mis 
sionaries, who may come in contact with non-Christian 
cults, and need therefore to understand their philosophy 
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and their nobility. This sentiment from Spencer appears 
on the announcement of the course of study for 1899: 

In proportion as we love truth more and victory less, we shall he- 
anxious to know wi it is that leads our opponents to think 
We shall begin to suspect that the pertinacity of belief 
them must result from a perception of something which 
And we shall 
i we have found wit 


come 






ax they do. 
exhibited by 
we have not pe ved 1im to supplement the portion 


of tra portion found by them 


The philosophy of the Greenacre school of compara 
tive religions is, emphasize agreement, not differences 
The following are the subjects and lecturers: 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes is the Director, and lectures on the 
History and Philosophy of Religion. The Vedanta Phi 
losophy and Religions of India: Swami Abhédananda, 
of India Hebrew Literature: Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt The History, Ethics, and Theology of the Tal 
mud: Rabbi Joseph Silverman, D.D. Religion and Phi 
losophy of the Jains: Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M.R. 
4.8. of Bombay, India. New England Transcendental 
Charles Malloy. Social Conditions and Missionary 
Work in India: T. B. Pandian, of Madras, India. Social 
and Religious Customs in Mohammedan Countries: She 
hadi Abdallah Shehadi, B. A., of Syria 

Greenacre is essentially an out-of-doors assembly, and 
on that account is a place of delight to children; for all 
those who go there are live boys and girls, and not 
dressed-up little men and women. For the children there 
is what the circular calls a nature school; but those who 
have seen the parties of boys and girls start off for one of 
their rambles in the woods or in the fields, under the 
guidance of men or women of generous personality, will 
never forget the interest and the delight of the young 
student. For them nature school means an opportunity 
for the observation of plant and animal life under the 
stimulus of wise direction, and the deepening of the im 
pression because confirmed by the accurate knowledge of 
the guide. The children are enthusiastic for these oppor- 
tunities, and they respond with avidity. 

A sketch of Greenacre life would be sadly incomplete 


iin 


without reference to the music, which is so large a factor 
in its uplifting influence. There has been established a 
school of music, directed by Miss Burnham, who is thor- 


oughly in sympathy with the philosophy of Greenacre, 
and who complements with the inspiration of music the 
gene! of the conference. Recitals and 
given each week, the service, both instru 
mental and vocal, being contributed by the various artists, 
for the characteristic of this phase of the work also is giv 
ing in large and generous measure. A charming feature 
of all of the formal exercises in the hall or in the tent is 
: opening selection of music, well chosen and charm 
ingly rendered 

In conelusion, Greenacre exists for the purpose of de 
monstrating that it is possible to base our daily conduct on 


us Impressions 


concerts are 
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such a philosophy of life that each will find the keenest 
satisfaction in doing for others, and actually living what 
so many of us are preaching. Then, too, a movement 
like this becomes a kind of mother settlement, and, like 
the colonists of ancient Greece, those who go forth take 
with them the inspirational flame that will kindle distant 
altars of usefulness and service 











THE PROPHET'S PINE. 


BROWNING. 


ITH him it is not hearsay—how that one 
Of olden time commanded halt the sun: 

Revealings his within his own soul furled! 

He knows that God’s in, thro’, and o’er His world. 
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HE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE. 


In September a new label will appear on certain 
makes of white muslin underwear, and « large number of 
women all over the country are pledged to purchase no 
other. The label bears a circle enclosing these words 
** National Consumers’ League ”; the circle has two wings, 
on one of which is printed,** Made under clean and whole 
some conditions,” and on the other, ‘*‘ License to use this 
label is granted after investigation.” The label means 
that articles bearing it are guaranteed not to have been 
made in sweat-shops, but in factories which are fire-proof 
and sanitary, which employ no child labor, and have a 
reasonable limit on the hours of toil. 

For many years it has been said that no class of work 
ers are in so pitiable a condition as those who make gar 
ments of one kind or another. Tales of machines whir 
ring ceaselessly day and night, fed by underpaid men, 
women, and children in rickety tenements or foul base 
ments, detracted from the pleasures of bargain counters 
Tales of the squalor, disease, and vermin prevalent in these 
dens frightened some purchasers with the dread of con 
tagion, and others with the thought of sharing in the 
profits of oppression. The difficulty was how to know 
sweat-shop goods from any other. Then the Consumers’ 
League, which had already been influential in securing 
better treatment for employés in stores, stepped into the 
field. 

Its first effort is directed on the manufacture of white 
muslin underwear, partly because in this branch of 
industry both the producers and the consumers are wo 
men, and the Consumers’ Leagte is especially a woman's 
effort in behalf of less fortunate sisters. It offered to in- 
vestigate the factories of the country, and authorize the 
use of its label wherever conditions should warrant it 
Somewhat to its surprise, instead of flouting the offer, 
many manufacturers fairly jumped at it. Naturally these 
were those who need not fear a search-light. And the 
search-light is a strong and steady one, for it is directed 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, who made a record for thorough 
ness and energy during the years when she was State In 
spector of Factories for Illinois. 

Just how influential the Consumers’ League is remains 
to be seen. There is great power in organization, and 
when those organized are drawn from people of education, 
position, and principle they represent a strength stronger 
than their numbers. Women cannot legislate against ill 
treating employés or grinding the faces of the poor, but 
they can refuse to patronize shops or factories which do 
these things. ‘Two thousand women are uniting for this 
purpose in Massachusetts alove, and possibly larger 
numbers in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and otler 
States. 
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A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


AvuTuor or ** His Fatuer’s Son,” ** Vicnerres OF MANHATTAN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIL 


URING the next month, as it chanced, Sartain 
was able to see Esther only twice—once again 
at the house in Stuyvesant Square on a Sunday 
afternoon, and once at the Vivians’ on the Sat- 
urday following. He went to the novelist’s 

two or three times without finding her there. Even on 
the two occasions when he did get speech with her, the 
conversation was unsatisfactory in so much as they were 
net alone. At Mr. Vivian's there were a couple of slim 
young men talking to the twins; and this was perhaps the 
reason that Johnny kept her place by the side of Esther, 
thus forcing Sartain to talk to both of them at the same 
time, which was a strain on his shyness. On the Sunday 
afternoon when he called at Stuyvesant Square he tound 
Johnny there. who had come to discuss a proposed change 
in the hours when they were to read at Bellevue, and who 
remained as long as he did. 

In other ways, also, January and February were months 
of doubt. The affairs of Carington & Company were be- 
coming more and more involved, and there were not want- 
ing sigus of impending failure. 

In the mean time he took advantage of the respite time 
allowed him, and toiled away on A Wolf at the Door. The 
manuscript grew steadily under his pen; and although he 
felt the pressure of the book—the dead weight every nov- 
elist ha# to carry, the insistence of a single idea—he work- 
ed on without hasting and without resting. Towards the 
end of February he was able to look forward to the time 
when he could send A Wolf at the Door either to the Me- 
tropolis or to the Arctic, he had not yet decided which, 

fn the last week of February he met Esther Dircks 
again; but once more he was able to talk to her alone only 
for a few minutes. It was at an exhibition of paintings 
held at one of the galleries on Fifth Avenue. Adams had 
sent Sartain a card for the private view, which took place 
on the afternoon of the last Saturday of the month. 

As he was free early on Saturdays, Sartain was one of 
the first visitors to arrive. He found that each of four 
artists had grouped from six to ten of his paintings in his 
own corner of the gallery. He went at once to Adams's 
pictures, and he found that the chief of them was a *‘ Cin- 
derella,” elaborated from the swift pencil sketch he had 
seen that first afternoon in New York when he had made 
Esther's acquaintance. Neither she nor the twins had 
posed for it since, but Adams had utilized professional 
models in the positions assumed by the three girls on the 
table at Mr, Vivian's. The likeness of either of the twins 
had been lost in the actual painting; that of Esther had 
been presetved, and the artist had been most successful in 
catching the grace of her attitude, and in suggesting the 
charm of her manner. What Sartain most liked about the 
picture was its uncompromising modernity. Here was the 
heroine of the old fairy-tale, and she was a New York girl 
of the nineteenth century; yet somehow while you were 
under the spell of the painter's art you accepted this, and 
even thought that this was exactly what she ought to be. 
There was breadth in the handling, and a bold simplicity 
that Sartain enjoyed. Adams could paint—that nobody 
could deny. Suartain wondered whether or not Esther 
would see how the painter's affection for her was written 
large upon the picture. Sartain could see this plainly 
enough—could she? 

When Adams arrived, Sartain congratulated him. 

“I'm glad you like it,” the paintet responded. 
think it’s the swellest thing I’ve done. The composition 
wasn’t easy, either; and | had dead loads of trouble 
working out the color scheme.” 

Surprised that the artist saw only the technical merits 
of his own work, the literary man asked him if he were 
not also pleased that the character of his picture was 
very modern, and that its sentiment never slopped over 
into sentimentality. 

* Yes, that’s so, too,” Adams explained; “ but then I 
can’t help that, and, in a sense, I don’t deserve any credit 
for it. That modern note you like is the one I must strike; 
I couldn't strike any other if I tried. I was born so. 
And I'm glad you don't think that picture is sentimental, 
but I couldn't help it if it was. You see,it is just this 
way—how I see things and how much sentiment I put 
into a picture, that’s something I have little og nothing 
to do with; that’s something decided for me once for all 
at my birth; no effort would ever make me any different. 
So long as I do my best always you will like my modern 
point of view, and you will think that my sentiment is 
all right. Other fellows won't like what I do, if they 
dislike modern life and if they like sentimentality. I've 
inherited certain gifts, certain ways of looking at life; 
and so I see things in a certain way, because that’s the 
only way Il can see them, Another man would have to 
paint them in another way. But where | am responsible 
is in my technic—that isn’t a gift; that doesn’t come by 
inheritance; that’s the result of hard work, and of taking 
thought, and of putting my back into it, and of doing 
my best always, and of never being satisfied.” 

* But I thought you were satisfied with ‘ Cinderella’ 
here,” Sartain retorted. 

** Not a bit of it,” the artist rejoined, promptly. “It's 
the best thing I've ever done, I think, and I guess I can 
see its merits now as clearly as anybody else ever will. 
But satisfied with it? Not much. Why, I'd like to be 
able to build a studio just to paint that picture in, and 
to have the models I want, and to be free to take all the 
time I need, and then—” 

‘“‘And then you would be satisfied?” asked Sartain, 
smiling 

“ And then I should probably not be any better pleased 
with it than I am now,” Adums confessed, rumpling his 
hair with a familiar gesture that increased the quizzical 
expression on his face. 

he number of visitors in the gallery was slowly in- 
creasing. While the two young men were standing be- 
fore Adams’s picture a group of girls entered and gazed 
about. One of them, catching sight of the ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
detached herself and came towards the corner where the 
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yoang men were. When she saw them, she hesitated 
for a moment, and then pressed forward again. 

* There's no need of your wasting any more time look- 
ing at these things of mine,” said Adams, lounging away 
at lust. 

When his eyes fell upon the young lady, now not two 
yards from him, he sprang forward. ** Why, Miss Es- 
ther!” he cried, and Sartain turved instantly. 

** I thought that was a face I'd seen before,” she said, 
holding out her hand. 

** I guess you might have seen it behind—since talking 
to you always turns my head,” the artist rejoined. 

“And Mr. Sartain, too!” the girl went on, shaking 
hands with him also, “I'm sorry father isn’t going to 
be here this afternoon. I'm sure he would have liked to 
hear what you say about all these pictures. He thinks 
so much of your opinion, Mr. Sartain.” 

The young man wanted to say that he would rejoice 
if her father's daughter also held him in high esteem, 
but his shyness seized him, and all that he could do was 
to mumble, * Does he? I didn’t know it.” 

Sartain for the first time saw a woman whose portrait 
had been painted standing before her counterfeit pre- 
sentment. He wished that he could turn a pretty 
phrase on the superiority of nature over art; but he 
felt that even if he found the fit words he would 
never be able to utter them. Still more did he wish 
that Adams were not there. Before the painter, whom 
he knew to be a rival and confident talker, he was ill 
at ease and impatient. He had often ascribed shyness 
to conceit; and he now wondered whether he was real- 
ly as conceited as his extreme shyness seemed to indi- 
cate. 

He stood silent by her side, while Adams rattled 
along, making her laugh with the first remark; and 
he heard her declare that she had come with the three 
Vivian girls, and that she had best try to get them out 
of the gallery before Dora and Theo could see how he 
had represented the Haughty Sisters. She indicated the 
corner of the hall where the twins and Johnny were, but 
he showed no inclination to leave her. Then, almost ar- 
bitrarily, so it seemed to Sartain, she insisted on Adams 
going to the Vivians. Rather reluctantly the artist 
obeyed her; and Sartain found that he and Esther were 
left alone together in the thickening crowd of visitors. 

** You say your father is not to be here this afternoon,” 
he began. ‘' I hope that he is not ill?” 

**Oh no,” she answered. *‘‘ He is quite well, thank you. 
But he is very busy just now.” 

Sartain was glad to bear this, and he thought that prob 
ably some of the orders on which Dircks was engaged 
were the result of his own influence upon the art-editor of 
Carington & Company. He wished that Esther knew 
what he had done for her father, little as it was; but, of 
course, he could not tell her. 

* The days are so short now,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose your 
father begrudges every hour of light he gives to anything 
but engraving.” 

** Oh, he isn’t working on a block to-day,” the girl an- 
swered, raising her liquid eyes. ‘* It’s business that keeps 
him busy now. Father has to see the lawyers, you know, 
and have papers signed, and all that sort of thing. They 
wouldn't even let him go to the opera this afternoon, and 
I know he hated to miss the ‘ Meistersinger.’” 

* Luwyers?” Sartain repeated, puzzled. “ Is he in trou- 
ble at all?” 

She laughed the merry little laugh he always found so 
fascinating. 

“Why, don’t you know?" she asked. “My grandmother 
left us a little money. And that’s trouble enough, good- 
ness knows. Father hasn't been able to do any of his own 
work for a week or more.” 

The young man told her that he did not know of her 
good fortune, and he congratulated her cordially. But 
his own heart sank for a second at the thought that here 
was another obstacle to his suit, since, if she had wealth, 
he would have no right to ask her to share his poverty. 
Then his common-sense came to his rescue, and he con- 
fessed the absurdity of these romantic scruples. If she had 
money, 80 much the better for her—and for both of them, 
were she willing ever to marry him. So long as there 
was no gross inequality of fortune, the better off either of 
them might be the easier their married life would be. 

**Oh, the money isn’t mine,” she said, in response to 
his congratulations, ‘‘It’s all father’s now. Why, I'm 
not twenty-one for a year yet; and it seems ever so long 
before I'm to have any of it. I don’t know anything 
about business, either; and father has to do it all for me.” 

He asked if Mr. Dircks would give up wood-engraving 
and devote himself to the care of their inheritance. 

** Oh dear, no,” she answered, with another cheery little 
laugh. ‘It isn’t so much as all that. Why, my grand- 
mother wasn’t really rich—not what they call rich here in 
New York—and then I've lots of cousins out there. You 
mustn't think we are going to roll in wealth. Nobody 
will want to marry me for my money. I'm not an heiress 
like Johnny.” Then she paused, and a slight blush mantled 
her cheek as she added, ‘* You know that Johuny and Theo 
and Dora have lots and lots of money?” 

Before he could make any reply to this the Vivians and 
Adams joined them.~ The three girls shook hands with 
Sartain cordially. Johnny was rather more manly in 
her attire than usual, and as a result she was not so attrac- 
tive in Sartain’s eyes. The twins laid hold of Esther; 
and in the readjustment of relative positions, Sartain 
found himself standing by Johnny, a little outside of the 
group which centred about Adams. 

Of the four girls, it was with Johnny that Sartain was 
under least constraint, since his love for Esther sometimes 
struck him dumb in her presence. Johnny was a good 
fellow—Adams was right in saying that. She was friend- 
ly and sympathetic. rtain found no difficulty in talk- 
ing to her; and it did not strike him at first that this was 
due to-her tact.. He liked her, and he wished that he had 
such an elder sister to whom he could go for counsel and 
for comfort, - Before he was aware of it, he found that he 
aod Johnny were standing together in front of “ Cinderel- 


la,” and that he could not then leave her alone withou. 
obvious rudeness, 

Jolnny had been studying the picture again, and now 
she turned to the young man by her side. * It is well 
done, isn’t it?” she asked. ‘* Papa is right in declaring 
that Madams know hew to put paint on canvas as well as 
anybody in America.” 

“ Yes,” Sartaiu responded, ‘* it is well painted. Of course 
I know little about such things, but the technic seems to 
me masterly. And there's « heart behind the brush-work.” 

* You wouldn't suspect it, if you only heard him talk,” 
said Johnny; ** would you?” 

**You can't help admitting it,” he answered, ‘‘if you 
note how he has brought out the immaterial beauty of 
Cinderella—how he has seized the spirituality of Miss 
Dircks's face.” 

** He has been studying Esther's face for a long while,” 
she retorted; ‘‘it’s no wonder he has it by heart now.” 

‘It isn’t merely that it is done lovingly,” Sartain re- 
turned, ‘‘ it’s the subtle skill with which he seems to have 
suggested the soul beneath.” 

Johnny gave a little laugh, not mocking, exactly, al- 
though there was a hint of hardness in it. ‘* You couldn't 
speak more enthusiastically about her,” she said, ‘‘ if you 
were in love with her, as Madams is.” 

Sartain never knew what sudden impulse possessed him 
and made him surrender his secret. 

“And supposing I was,” he asked, ‘‘do you think I 
should have any right to hope?” 

For a few seconds the healthy color in Johnny's cheek 
paled, but she made no immediate reply. She only gave 
him a curious look—a look which he did not understand 
at all. 

‘If I were in love with her,” persisted he, “do you 
think I should have a chance?” 

** How should I know what another girl is likely to do?” 
Johnny asked in return. 

“But you know her,” he urged; “she went to school 
with your sisters, and you know al! about her.” 

* Yes,” said Johnny, calmly. ** I know all about her.” 

“Then you will tell me all you know, won't you?” he 
went on. ‘And you will be patient with me, won't you? 
I must have somebody | can talk to about her, and you 
are the only one. You will let me, won't you? It’s self 
ish, of course, for me to want to bother you with my love 
for her; I know it is, and I beg your pardon now for ob 
truding it upon you. I can’t guess why I told you; I had 
no intention of doing’ it, I assure you. It slipped out be- 
fore 1 knew it. But now I have told you, now you do 
know, you will listen to me, won't you, Miss Johnny?” 

‘Tam listening,” she said, 

** You will let me talk to you about her,” he pursued. 
** You will tell me all you know of her and of her ways? 
It would be so kind of you, if you would! If there was 
anything | could do for you in return, I'd do it—but, of 
course, I know there isn’t, for you have everything you 
want. But if there was anything at all, I'd do it gladly.” 

To this strange avowal, made in a low voice, in the 
corner of a crowded picture-gallery, Johnny had listened 
without a gesture. Probably any one who had seen the 
young man pleading with the tall, handsome girl, and 
who had overheard the eagerness in his voice, might have 
thought that it was she he loved, and that he was propos- 
ing to her then 

At last she raised her head and looked at him. 
do love her!” she said, slowly. 
that!” 

** You can't guess how much I love her!” Sartain an- 
swered. 

Johnny made no reply. 

**Of course, I don't hope to have her love me now, not 
even a little,” he continued. ‘She scarcely knows me, 
after all. And what am I that she should love me, any- 
how? I haven't anything to offer her—nothing but the 
love I have for her. What I want you to tell me is this: 
do you think that Adams has a chance now? Has she 
changed her mind since she rejected him last? And—and 
is there anybody else that I don’t know? You see, I love 
her so much, she seems so beautiful to me—so exquisite, 
so perfect—that I don’t see how it is everybody else isn't 
in love with her too.” 

Johony answered him gravely. ‘‘ 1 don't know whether 
Adams has a better chance now than he had last summer. 
I baven’t an idea. Esther may have come to like him 
better than she did then—but I can’t tell you.” 

“TIT must run the risk of that,” sighed Sartain; ‘and 
Adams isn’t 4 rival to be sneered at. He can paint her, 
too, and I can’t do anything. But—but is there anybody 
else in love with her—anybody I don’t know?” 

‘**I think not,” declared Johnny—*‘ at least, I have not 
heard of anybody else, and I have seen nothing to make 
me think that Esther has any more admirers.” Then she 
checked herself and laughed again. ‘Surely she bas her 
full share with Madams and with you, hasn't she? I 
never saw two more devoted lovers. I don’t see why you 
should both choose me for a confidant.” 

‘‘Has Adams talked to you about her too?” asked 
Sartain. 

** Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ When Madams and I happen 
to be together he never talks of anything but Esther. 
Now you are following bis example. Perhaps it is lucky 
for me that there are not more of the men I know in love 
with her. Strange as it may seem to you, I fear I might 
find a certain monotony in having another woman’s per- 
fection as the sole topic of conversation.” 

By this time the twins had made she circuit of the gal- 
lery with Esther and Adams, and the merry group was 
coming back to Johnny and Sartain, augmented by Mr. 
Vivian and by a sprightly young woman. 

As Vivian was shaking hands with Sartain, the latter 
heard the sprightly young woman thauk the twins for all 
the information they bad given her. 

Then the twins turned to Johnny. 

“ You can’t guess who that is?” said Dora. 

“We've been interviewed!” Theo explained. 

“Was that a reporter?’ Johnny asked, with a languid 
interest. *‘*‘ What did she want?” 


ro You 
*There’s no doubt of 











‘She wanted to know who Esther was,” 
Theo answered, ** She'd recognized her as 
the original Cinderella.” 

** But she said she'd no idea that we were 
the Hauglity Sisters,” Dora broke in. ‘* So 
Madams has failed to disgrace us in the eyes 
of the public.” 

‘* How did you come to tell her anything?” 
Johnny inquired. “I didn’t know we had 
any lady journalists on our visiting-list.”’ 

** She had met papa,” Dora answered. 

** At least she claimed she had,” Theo add- 
ed; ‘‘and you know papa—he was too polite 
to deny it.” 

“ She said that she had been up to inter- 
view me once,” Mr. Vivian admitted. ‘‘ That 
is very likely.” 

‘She was an engaging young thing, I 
thought,” commented the painter. ‘I'd like 
to do her in water-colors.” 

* Do you think she is one of those whose 
color will wash off?” asked Johnny. 

**Come now,” Adams returned, ‘‘don’t be 
hard on a poor girl who has to earn her liv- 
ing the best way she can. You've no right 
to be down on her because she isn't as 
wealthy as you are. Now, I don’t care for 
money myself; what I want is brains.” 

**What you want is brains?” repeated 
Johnny, mockingly. ‘* Exactly!” 

“IT don’t see—” Adams began. 

But Johnny interrupted him. ‘‘ You don’t 
see? Of course you don’t. You are as blind 
as a bat, even about your own interests. 
When a thing is going on right under your 
eyes you never see it!” 

Sartain heard with surprise the acerbity 
with which Johnny spoke. Hitherto when 
she and Adams had fenced there had been 
buttons on the foils, but this time it seemed 
as though the girl preferred the unguarded 
small-sword and wanted to wound. Appar- 
ently the painter was conscious of this, for 
he refused to retort. 

After a brief general conversation about 
the pictures, the party broke up. The three 
Vivians took Esther home with them in 
their carriage, as Saturday was their day for 
receiving. 





When they had driven off, Mr. Vivian | 


walked down Fifth Avenue with the two 
young men till he came to one of his clubs, 
and there he left them. 

Just as they were going on again the elder 
novelist called them back 

** By-the- way, Sartain,” he said, ‘‘ can you 
come and see me to-morrow about four 
o'clock? 
has a litile scheme he desires me to propose 
to you,” 

** Certainly,” 
much astonished. ‘‘ At four to-morrow? I 
shall be delighted to come.” 


Mr. Dircks will be there, and he | 


the young man answered, | 


As the young men paced down Fifth | 


Avenue, Sartain hardly heard what Adams 
was saying, as he was trying to puzzle out 
why Mr. Dircks could possibly want to see 
him. Just before they came to the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street, he made up his mind 
that it was hopeless for him to try and guess. 
He had only twenty-four hours to wait, and 
then he would hear what this scheme was. 
He turned his attention back to his compan- 
ion in time to hear the painter ask: ** What 
was the matter with Johnny, anyway? 


Did | 


you notice how she jumped on me that time, | 


just before we came out?” 

Sartain admitted that he had observed it. 

**IT don't know what got into her,” Adams 
admitted. ‘‘Generally when we have our 
little scraps she never hits below the belt, 
but just now she got in two or three foul 
blows. She couldn't have been savager if 
she’d been crossed in love.” 


(To we OonTINUED.] 


COSMOPOLITANS. 
V.—THE KINDERGARTEN OF 
HOME. 


HERE is just one comforting little 
fact that any girl of the most cabined 
life may nurse in her heart. This is 
not a great world, and it is not a 
world of originality. ‘Man is a 

animal. He is split at wan end. He walks 
on the split end,” ran the little boy's compo- 
sition, and he was none too succinct, and he 
was very graphic in his description. There 
is not very much more to us as animals; and 
mentally we are all more or less like the 
tows of hand-to-hand dollies that children 
cut out of folded paper. We have from this 
point of view already spoken of the practical 
value of a girl’s learning first the a b c of 
adjusting herself to her home life and her 
home people, and how, apart from the duty 
of affection, they should urge this effort 
upon ber, teaching her to regard the disci- 
pline as one which will go far towards fitting 
her for wider though no more honorable po- 


“sr ” | 
sitions beyond the home life and the home 


circle. But we bave not spoken in any 
detail of the practical ways and means that 
a girl may employ in this daily adjustment 
to the family and the family life; and it is 
not an easy matter to speak of these things 
practically, because, just as all worlds differ 


in detail, so all families differ, in non-essen- | 


tials chiefly, and it is the non-essentials that 
count in intercourse. If we take care of the 
pennies of human intercourse, the pounds 
will take care of themselves. 

It is a curious fact that those of the house- 
hold who are forbearing and tactful in the 
little matters are the ones who are most apt 
to control when the great issues rise; and 
yet this fact is not a curious one when we 
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remember that this power to yield petty in- 
terests in itself proves a certain greatness of 
nature. No one desires that any member of 
the household should be ‘‘a mere mush of 
concessions,” and it takes some little experi- 
ence to know where the large matters, that 
one should stand on, begin and where the 
little ones end. Experience in being a vital 
part of any circle alone teaches these dis- 
tinctions, though some, alas! never learn 
them, and the lesson is invaluable when 
learned. 

The first thing that, as a rule, calls the 
attention of a child to the fact that she is an 
actual part of the family is some act of 
naughtivess that sets her temporarily apart 
from the brood, while the band being too 
close for actual separation, she sees the fam- 
ily distressed in her wrong-doing or joyful 
in her repentance. Then suddenly, however 
vaguely, she realizes that she is a fixed factor 


ously to that home’s joy and sorrow. All this 
is of course vague, sometimes remembered, 
sometimes forgotten, and only becomes a 
permanent idea when later—every girl will 
remember this crucial time—the parents first 


your side crown is in two sections, each 
should be wired. 


BON NET-FRAMES. 


HE same terms are applied to bonnets 

as hats, viz., brim, side crown, and tip. 
The first thing to be considered in a bonnet- 
frame is the fit. Is it large enough. A 
bonnet to fit properly should be from two to 
three inches above the ears. See that it is 
becoming. If possible, secure a frame with 
a double brim; they are sometimes made of 
two thicknesses of buckram. Should the 
crown appear too high, remove from the 
brim by cutting a quarter of an inch above 
the head-line and Zoovtes to the required 
height. If the person for whom it is intend- 
ed has a on of hair, and the brim re- 
quires widening, let in one or three V'’s—one 


| in front, and the others a little to the side. 
of the home, with power to contribute seri- 


begin to turn involuntarily to say, ‘‘ What | 


would you do?” not “ You will do this,” 
From the flattering hour of that question she 
is upt to take pains to prattle less and think 
more before she speaks. She waits, too, 
with a certain excitement to see if the older 
faces wits wear a look of interest as she 
speaks. ‘These are no longer her mere indul- 
gent listeners. This kinship in the mental 
home life comes to some girls early and to 


| conceal the seam. 


A very important item in a bonnet is the 
length of the tip from front to back. Elder- 
ly women require the tip long, to conceal 
the want of hair, but for a stylish bonnet the 
tip should be short, and this can be done by 
shaping in this way ~~. Should the tip be 
too broad, cut through the centre and push 
one side under until you get the right width, 
but this will have to be covered carefully to 
In a silk bonnet it is 


| sometimes necessary 10 put on a layer of 


| a veil. 


some late, and from the moment of its ad- | 


vent the child-woman may begin to train 
herself into the kind of woman she wishes to 
be among her kind beyond those walls. This 
is her first actual experience in meeting people. 
These people in her family are a part of the 
world, and what she has to remember then 
and always is that as she learns to deal with 
those in her home, so will she deal with 
strangers. 
spectfvl of the feelings of others, tactful and 
gentle at home, so will she be with the world 
at large. 
ners” and the company not know they are 
assumed for an occasion. The power to 
meet people and conditions at home or 
abroad, adjusting ourself to botn wsues, is 
something that, once mastered, is never lost, 
and self-control under the small frictions of 
the home, with persistent effort to be inter- 
ested in the small affairs that interest others 
in the family, is in itself the best kind of les- 
son adjustment. ‘Man is a animal,” and 
as an animal (though with one higher gift) 
he is still startlingly like to every other man 
met in our own homes or in the homes of 
others. Some of us are a little more com- 
mouplace than others, some a little less; some 
of us are a little queerer than some others of 
us, some a little nobler, some a little meaner; 
but just as we are all animals, “ split at wan 
end, and walking on the split end,” so we are 
mentally and morally as are our sisters and 
brothers and mothers and fathers all the 
world over, and it is the little things in every 
kinit of human intercourse that go to make 
up the large ones. The non-essentials cared 
for, the great affairs take thought for them- 
selves. MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON 
MILLINERY. 
XIIL—STRAW HAT. 


HIS is to be sewed on a frame. If 

you find the straw is too stiff to 

work, dampen the first half - yard. 

Pinch the end together, and work 

around toward the left. Here your 
stitches must be short, but you can lengthen 
them after getting started to about three- 
quarters of an inch, leaving the short back 
stitch on top, concealing it in the straw. 
When the tip is half made, place it on the 
frame, and proceed to make the rest of the 
hat over it. Stop at the head-line, and begin 
at the outer edge. Allow the straw to pro- 
ject beyond the wire about half an inch. 
3egin at the back and work toward the head- 
line. The back edge of the last row may be 
slipped under the straw at the side crown. 
Sew a strip of straw underneath at the outer 
edge to conceal the wire. 

Should you desire to face the brim, follow 
the instructions given in Part ITI. on “ Regu- 
lar Facing,” and finish the edge by putting 
on the single row of straw. You may fancy 
a lace brim; if so, follow the instructions in 
our last talk. By giving a little thought to 
these instructions, you may make several dif- 
ferent styles. 


HAT-FRAMES. 


HILE on the subject of hats a few notes 

on hat-frames may be found useful, 

for you might be so situated that you could 
not buy one. The best frames to-day are 
the willow, but a home-made one would have 
to be of buckram. All hat-frames are made 
on a circle (this is the underlying principle), 
and all the different shapes are modifications 
of this circle. Most hats are as deep again 
in the front as in the back, sometimes deeper. 
Make your circle, mark out your head-line, 
getting the desired depth back and front, and 
raduate the width from one to the other. 
Better make a pattern first, and the same 
holds good of the side crown, which should 
be cut on the bias if you wish it smaller at 
the top. Wire as instructed in Part II. If 


If she is careful in speech, re- | 


She cannot have ‘‘company man- | 





cotton for this purpose. Cut a frame as lit- 
tle as possible. Always have the ears of the 
bonnet round, unless it is to be draped with 
For a crown-lining for a bonnet, if 
there is no brim at the back, cut on the bias. 
Measure from ear to ear, allowing one inch 
at either end. For depth, from the head- 
line down to the tip, and from there to the 
centre. Do not allow for the hem. For the 
tip, measure the length and breadth, allow- 
ing three-quarters of an inch at the back. 
Turn in, and slip-stitch to the frame across 
the back, doing the same to the ends of the 
lining after having sewed to the head-line. 


INDISPENSABLE DURING THE SUMMER. 

Now is the time when the American lady should de- 
vote most judicious care to her bright complexion, of 
which she is so proud. You will find at V. Daxsy’s, 
129 East 26th St., New York, Dr. Dys’ matchless 
“ Toilet Sachets,” which spread in the toilet waters a 
wonderful milk, the effect of which is to prevent sun- 
ary > a and to brighten and revive them. 
—|_Ad?. 





ADVICE TO Moruekrs.—Mxs, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
me pO colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
| v. 





SUMMER FEEDING 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and 
careful study of conditions. 
last. The use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Milk has largely simplified this problem, 
unknown brands. Get the Best.—[Adv.] 


sondensed 
ware of 
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Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 

















A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 








Care in diet, first and | 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it, 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 














“A Book to Own, 


Not to Borrow” 


HERE are books which are fin- 
ished for good and all after the 
first reading. ‘There are a few 

that live with you from year to year, 
that you would have by you for a sec- 
ond or a third reading in certain moods. 
Mrs. Deland’s latest book, which is al- 
ready in its 


11th Thousand 


and has passed through three editions 
in England, is one of the books to own 
and read again. 


OLD 
CHESTER 
TALES 


is a collection of eight short stories of 
life in a quaint old Pennsylvania town. 
One character, Dr. Lavendar, the village 
parson, serves as a slight connecting- 
link betweeri them. 


Margaret Deland 


the author of “ John Ward, Preacher,” 
has, in these tales, assured her position 
as a short-story writer. ‘The eight sto- 
ries in the book are: “The Promises 
of Dorothea,” “Good for the Soul,” 
“ Miss Maria,” “The Child’s Mother,” 
“Justice and the Judge,” “Where 
the Laborers are Few,” “ Sally,” and 
“The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace 
Shields.” The collection is profusely 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


Price $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 

















$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





Vi. 

S the golden-rod seems to stand a fair chance of be- 
coming the national flower; we will take that first 
this time. I have never yet, however, been able 
‘‘in my mind's eye” to see the golden-rod satis- 
factorily carved upon marble, and that, to me, 

seems a great drawback. But the flower has a certain 
hardiness and an endless variety — qualities suggestive 


of this country, in which all nations meet and come to 
stay. And how dainty and delicate it becomes as we 
atudy it! All those tiny flowers, which at first sight seem 
a great patch of yellow, each dainty and perfect in itself! 
There is a suggestion there of this varied country of ours, 
the true character of which becomes revealed when we 
get at the very heart of her. 

You would better be on the safe side and make man 
studies of the golden-rod in case they reign. First, as 
say, note the hardiness of the plant, that slender but firm 
green-brown stalk; then the leaves growing out from all 
sides on the stalk, While the leaves are interesting, they 
are much inferior to the blossom. Notice that large and 
small leaves grow from the same place, although, as a 
whole, the leaf life gradates in this plant as in most 
others, You will find very little of the June greenness 
in these leaves. The browns and grays of the colder 
months commence to show themselves here, but that mass 
of yellow above the leaves has no half-way measures 
about it! Glorious golden-rod! And what a fine flower 
for poor people; it lasts so long. Study it in the masses 
(as at 1), and the single flower (2). Study the bunchy ones, 
the upright ones, and those beautiful drooping feathery 
ones, Fill your bank. 

Then the hardhack. No one ever seems to notice it, 
and yet it is undoubtedly one of our most beautiful fall 
flowers; it has so much individuality, especially in the 
coloring. Notice first the hardy stem and leaves—very 
decorative leaves they are—then the flower. Pick those 
masses apart. See that little flower front and back (3, 4). 
See the coloring of each little part, the regularity of the 
stamens and all; it is so interesting as you look into it. 
See the color deepening from a creamy brown white to 
deep lavender, pink, almost crimson sometimes, and al- 
ways that feeling of brownnessin it. Give it good study. 

Horse-chestnut, This, you say, has also been done to 
death. Yes, and in many cases a mighty hard death it had. 
I advise you to attack it again and study it well, so that 
when it dies on your bands it may have an intelligent 
death. Show the good qualities of flower, leaf, stem, and 
nuts. You made your studies of the flower months ago, 
now practice the drawing of the leaves; for radiation of 
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line they are fine; then the cluster of nuts in their husks 
or burrs (6); notice the thorns all over them (7) and the 
stems, the fine lines caused by the unevenness of the stem 
(10); then the brown to be found on the burr around the 
stem (A); the single nut with its burr just opening, see 
the brown nut inside (B), that thin satiny white skin just 
next the nut ((); the light creamy, greeny brown edge of 
the burr (D), and see how very brown the whole of the 
outside of the burr has become all over (7). 
ane look at it with the burr more open 
(11), and see once more the browns, greens, 
and white at (12). Notice how leaf-stem 
joins branch at (13), good fine firm lines 
these; they are so interesting to draw and 
paint, and they have such possibilities, that, 
f you are wise, you will learn to draw 
them with “‘ your eyes closed.” Remember, 
they are always for big, bold designs. 

And now comes the stunning yellow 
marigold, varying all the way in color from 
a lemon through the chromes down to the 
deepest of rich red yellows and red browns. 
Single or double you will find either paint- 
able. See the lines in the stem. Also study 
well the gradation of leafage as it grows 
larger, as it nears the roots. You will like 
this flower more the more you study it, 
such strength as it carries with it for one 
of its size. 

I shall pass over the famous chrysan- 
themums, merely advising you to make 
studies of them, as you are sure to want 
them. They have been so forced, that, to 
me very little beauty is to be seen in these 
overgrown blossoms, so top-heavy they are; 
the life of the whole stalk forced into one 
blossom. If you can find any of the mod- 
erate size, do them, as they are most attrac- 
tive; but those “‘ up-to-date” chrysanthe- 
mums!—it is well we are not all alike in 
our taste. 

In the blue-fringed gentian the color of 
the flower is somewhat difficult to bring in 
with other colors, but the form of the flow- 
er and leaf has many good points. : 

The sumac is a good flower to have on 
hand, and do not forget to make studies of 
the red seed-vessels of the wild-rose, There 
are so many seed-pods and berries to be 
done at this season. There is the hazel-nut, 
for instance; make good studies of that; 
those little husks are full of line. 

Do not pass by the vegetable world, but 
study this as well as the fruit. Wonderful 
color panels may be made from the right 
arrangement of vegetables. Do not think 
that use you know the general fom 
and color you can mass them together with 
the same success as when each vegetable 
has been studied for its own sake. In making your pan- 
el you have these studies to help you. Study your corn, 
pumpkin, squash, onions, and beets so that, as with the 
flowers, you may know them by beart, and then your 
panels and borders will be alive with color. 

The same of the fruits. Think you that you can repre- 
sent the bloom on the peach unless you have studied and 
painted it again and again? The shine of the apple, the 
dulness of the plum, must all have been stamped in your 
mind ere the hand has gained its cunning. And I assure 
you that good borders and panels of fruit and vegetable 
are always a standard thing. 

The grape-vine also is one of the needs to the designer. 
So study it well; the ruggedness and crooks and turns of 
the vine; the small branches that differ so in color from 
the main vine, and give chance for good strong line; the 
beautiful forms of the leaf, and the bunches of fruit, 
regular and irregular; do them when they are green; do 
them partly ripe, for the variety of color, and again 
when they are ripe. Notice all the tendrils, the fresh 
ones and the dead brown ones. There never will be a 
time when the grape-vine will not be in demand, so make 
a thorough acquaintance with it; study it this year and 
next; every year you will find something new in it. Nor 
can you take in all the charms of most of the flowers. 
Make up your mind to study them each year; as your 
mind expands you will see things in a different color; but 
the real study comes the first two or three years, after that 
it is a recreation. As this is my last paper, perhaps, I 
cannot part with you with anythin more encouraging 
than to tell you my own experience. hile in Paris it was 
my great good fortune to study for a year under the di- 
rection of Pierre Victor Galland. ot knowing the 
French language very well, my first lessons were very 
much of the object kind. The first time I went to him 
with my design—all design, no studies—he put my work 
aside, and leading me around the studio, he opened drawer 
after drawer, showing me their contents. There was a 
drawer marked ‘‘ roses,” another “lilies,” another ‘‘ apple 
blossoms,” and so on; drawer of children, drawer of ani- 
mals, and again and again drawers of almost everything. 
In these were the accumulated studies of his life, those he 












had done forty years ago, and up to the very last. First 
there was the old method of working, hard and careful; 
then it grew looser and freer, and the same story was told 
with fewer lines; some were only drawn, in others the 
color was added; some were done in body color, others in 
water-color simply, and yet others in oil; and, believe me, 
these drawers were large and held much, yet they were 
wellnigh full. It was an object-lesson that took posses- 
sion of my whole nature, and showed me what the de- 
signer’s life meant, and then and there I understood why 
the foreign artists are so great; it is because of this thor- 
oughness. All studies orderly, laid away, ever ready 
when wanted. Afterward, when I went to him for cor- 
rection, I carried my studies which had taken me, say, 
two weeks, and my design of the same studies that had 
taken me two or three days to do after the two weeks of 
study. One day, after I had got well into working order, 
he said, ‘‘I do not understand you, mademoiselle; your 
designs show that you want to fly. yet you are so willing 
to dig. I cannot get the men at the ‘ Beaux-Arts’ to dig 
like this. You are a good pupil.” I pointed to the draw- 


ers and said, ‘‘ But you told me to work like that.” His de- 
light with my reply was evident; going to the drawer 
marked children, he selected one of the most charming, 
done in red chalk, and writing my name upon it, said 
If in these talks I 


“* And there is your reward of merit.” 
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can feel that I have helped you to build the foundation 
as I know he would have you build, I shall indeed be 
happy, so once again fill your bank year after year with 
earnest, intelligent studies. 


“IF YOU LOVE ME, TELL ME SO.” 


EaGeER lips grow oft so dumb, 
When youth’s ardors have departed, 
And, alas! too quickly come 
Days when love is hungry-hearted. 
Then, to sweet old memories turning, 
How our tears in secret flow, 
And we long to whisper, yearning, 
“If you love me, tell me so.” 


Though we doubt not, deep within, 
Still that wistful pain besets us, 
And we wonder—is it sin?— 
If the worshipped one forgets us. 
Oh, for one dear little token, 
Fragrant of the long-ago, 
One endearment, acted, spoken!— 
“If you love me, tell me so,” 


Why, O dearest, put away 
All love’s tenderness and sweetness? 
These should be the same for aye, 
As love grows to its completeness, 
Spare not, then, the old caresses; 
Sweeter every year they grow. 
Ah! the thrill of lips on tresses!— 
“If you love me, tell me so.” 


Tell me so by day and night, 
And forever, knowing, surely, 
Ne’er the fount of love's delight 
Overbrimmed it, welling purely. 
Deep, ah, deep the wells of loving! 
Out of God’s own heart they flow, 
Living wells, forever moving— 
“If you love me, tell me so.” 
JAMES BockHAM. 
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A DERRECT TH 


For twenty-one years we have made 
the highest grade of sewing silk on ounce 
spools for manufacturers, the hardest buy- 
ers to satisfy. 

Several methods of improving the silk 
have been developed in our factory. 

Some years ago we offered this perfect- 
ed sewing silk on small spools for house- 
hold use. 

We also added, at considerable pains, a 
system of shade numbers on all 100-yard 
and 30-yard spools that enables you to 
match colors perfectly and promptly, or 
at a distance from the store. 

Several years’ sales have demonstrated 
that those who have tried 
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appreciate its merit and prefer to buy it. 
Therefore we ask you to try it. 
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TO INSURE A TRIAL 


of its merits where dealers 
are not supplied, we will 
send a 


Solid Sterling Silver Thimble 


FREE 


to any one sending 30 cents for 
three full-length, 100-yard spools 
of Rice’s Sewing Silk before Dec. 
Ist, 1899, 


A.H. RICE & CO., 


Silk Mills, BoxC, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 


BY 


’M in the mood for reminiscences, and you want 

them.” 

He turned a little more from the electric glare 
and my scrutiny. Tilting his hat over a pair of 
deep-set eyes, he slowly lit a cigar. 

* You say there is a change in me. Good God, Jack! 
did you expect me to get back unscarred? Did you think 
I could bring the same old face, the same surface equabil 
ity Ud earried off? See here, old fellow, I don't think you 
quite know what that Cuban campaign meant to us. But 
I sha'n't go over Santiago and San Juan to-night; the pa 
pers have told you all that. But I'll give you an episode 
not a pretty one, mind you, but a true and a typical.” 

As he watched a curl of smoke float on a whiff of 
breeze that beat through the screen of Virginia - creeper, 
his head thrown back, his face brought momentarily into 
the white light, | noted again the strong lines carved in 
the old-young face of my former classmate during those 
war months in Cuba 

**T was silting at my desk in the Administration Build 
ing in Trinidad, where | posed and worked twelve hours 
a day as Regimental Adjutant, Secretary of State, Receiver 
of Public Moneys, and Custodian of Government Build- 
ings. I sat there, held down by the above chain of titles. 
An old-time negress bearing the marks of slavery and 
showing hunger lines curtsied low and advanced to the 
desk, offering me an open jewel-case. In her mongrel 
Spanish she asked me to buy. The jewels were superb 
A pair of pendant ear-rings, in each twenty-six amethysts, 
set in dull chased gold, antique beyond description. Al 
though an ignoramus where female toggery is concerned, 
I instantly recognized their value. Of course my first 
thought was of theft, and I demanded where she had got 
them. The hesitation with which she finally admitted her 
mistress had sent her, refusing either name or residence, 
aroused even deeper suspicion. ‘Take me to ber at once,’ I 
said, ‘or I shall lock you up, and keep the jewels besides.’ 
Like the rest of her class, she stood in terror of American 
law. Trembling, she asked permission to go find if her 
mistress would see me, and as a pledge of good faith left 
the jewel-case 

‘*In a surprisingly short time she was back, and as 
me to follow her.” He rose and flicked the ash from his 
cigar through a rift in the thick leafage. ‘‘ How little 
we know of what fute or circumstance is bringing us 
when we blindly follow the passing whim. I went with 
that old crone out of the idlest momentary curiosity. If 
I bought the things, I had nobody to give them to; you 
know that. And yet, like a cursed fool, I followed into 
one of the back streets and into a little house where the 
reception-room was almost entirely bare of furnishings. 
There were two chairs, a very old inlaid cabinet, and 
above it an oval mirror in a tarnished repoussé frame. 

** As L stood trying to decipher the hieroglyphics on the 
mahogany heirloom, a door back of me opened. I saw 
a“ woman with a pale seared face. For a full minute we 
watchecLgach other in the glass, until I took in the type 
she stood for, then turned, and made exit for her impos- 
sible.” -A sort of suppressed irritation was in his voice 
now ‘ Don’t ask me to describe her. She wasn't pret 
ty, according to your standard—and mine. She was me- 
dium height, and slim and pale and starved-looking. A 
look of terror had glued itself like a label over her whole 
face. The eyes were dark hazel,1 found afterwards, 
eyes that were wide apart, with lashes that seemed to 
have been pushed up to get them out of the way. Great 
shadows were below them, and above, the most remarka- 
ably arched eyebrows I ever remember—a mere line and 
jet black. I knew there was something more that made 
her strikingly unusual, but it was only later when the sun 
shone on her from the open door I found it was ber hair. 
Her hair was yellow, not like ripe corn—that’s too pale— 
but yellow sutin, the deep, glossy yellow that has all sorts 
of variations His voice shook a little. ‘* Jack, there 
were broad bands of snow white through it, not gray in 
the ordinary sense. Just as a manufacturer would stripe 
his cloth or wall-paper, her hair was gold striped with 
white. She had on white, some sort of flowing affair 
that showed her throat and emaciated arms to the elbow. 
When she bade me ‘ Sientese, sefior,’ her voice was low, 
vibrant, desolate 

She furnished me the skeleton of her story—anfter 
wards it was filled in—and the old negress, whe had re 
entered the room, stood guard behind ber chair, now and 
then drawing her ragged sleeve across ber eyes, and mut 
tering a guttural prayer, as she fingered the beads about 
her neel. 

‘The story was not long. Her mistress did not tell me 
much about ber people, except to mention her maiden 
name—that of one of the oldest and richest families on the 
island. Her husband was a Spanish official, and their 
home was a palace on Gracia Street 

“With the insurrection came the Spanish troops and 
officers. The city was surrounded by an impassable 
trocha, on which was located, every few hundred yards, a 
block-house. Inside this trocha the Spanish officers and 
their friends lived a life of revelry—music, wine, women, 
and cards. Her husband was their constant companion 
The chief diversion was gambling, and the game was al 
ways a big one. He lost persistently and heavily 

“The war went on, the debauchery increased, the game 
grew in intensity. Finally the husband had no more cash 
to push across the velvet, and without the knowledge of 
this little woman his plantations were mortgaged, and 
even their home. Down there a mortgage amounts to a 
sale, for the property.is never redeemed. He saw his pile 
of new gold slip away, and there was vo more now to take 
its place. In a little while the palace which sheltered 
his nobly born wife must pass from his hands, His officer 
friends laughed at his plight, and rather than face the 
‘disgrace of poverty’ he fled the city 

God, Jack! to have seen that tender young thing with 
great furrows about her face, ploughed there by hunger 
and suffering; to have heard that voice urge pitifully: 
‘What would you, sefior? He could not bear it, he loved 
me so." He snapped his flagers viciously. *‘It would have 
made ‘ou say what I did—‘as big a fool as all other women 
when there's a man in the case.’ 1 wonder why it's so? 
It puts a premium on baseness, and takes away all stimu- 
jus to purer living. But that’s not the point. 
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*‘Once outside the trocha, he was beyond the pale of 
Spanish protection—for the Cuban insurgents, hidden 
about the mountain fastnesses, controlled the outlying 
districts, and his escape would be a miracle. In short, the 
news was rudely broken to her that the home was no 
longer hers. Then with only this faithful old negress she 
moved from the palace, with its gildings and tinsel, into 
the poor place where I had found her. For a while she 
had a pinch, a mere pinch, of assistance from relatives 
and friends. 

* Then there came rumors, finally substantiated, that her 
husband bad fallen into the hands of the insurgents— 
negroes most of them, who knew him as an influential 
Spaniard. He was tried and sentenced to die. Rather 
than hang, he plunged his own stiletto in his heart. 

**The great Catholic Church was scandalized. He was 
a suicide, and this blameless Woman an outcast. She 
was denied the solace of ber religion. Her relatives and 
friends fell away from her. A curse was on her house 
She might not even bury her husband's remains, should 
she find where the Cubans had lain him, since no suicide 
may rest in consecrated ground, 

“Then began the long months of her real suffering. 
Piece by piece her furniture went to buy food. Present- 
ly the Americans declared war, and the celebrated block- 
ade of the island was in force. The city was in a 
state of siege. On the one side the starving, rapacious 
Cubans. On the inside the equally rapacious, treacher- 
ous Spaniards. On the outside, rocking, constantly alert, 
the ‘ watch-dogs of the American navy,’ seeing to it that 
no relief entered from the sea. 

“The price of bread went up and up, until one of her 
costliest carved and gilded chairs would purchase but 
one loaf. All around were the reconcentrados driven in 
from the country, starving, dying, and lying unburied 
in the streets. How long until her own sad end, how 
long would her furniture and jewels stave off this same 
fate, were the thoughts that racked her to madness by 
day and made her dreams nightmares. 

‘Her jewelry followed the furniture, the least-prized 
yieces first, none realizing a tithe of their actual value. 
Fret they kept the grinning, ever-nearing wolf away. 

* She dared not leave her house, for insult awaited her 
at every step. For more than a year she had not been 
upon the street. This faithful old negress in her devo- 
tion undertook every mission for the sale of valuables 
and the purchase of food, shielding the delicate mistress 
who had learned to dread even the footsteps of men upon 
the street.” 

He clasped his hands upon the arm of my chair and 
for the first time looked close in my face. 

‘‘Jack, I always knew men, even good men, were 
art brute. But now I know that some are beasts. 
Fou don’t know, you can't know, for it’s not printable, a 
hundredth part of what war meant in Cuba. No, you 
can't know it, and I won't tell it. It’s outside all this. 

“Then Santiago fell. Peace was not better than war, 
until at last the American soldiers came, spending their 
money and distributing thousands of free rations. The 
price of bread and meat came down, and she was able to 
make her little money go farther. Pride and delicacy 
would not permit her to avail herself of free rations. Soon 
again she was penniless. This case of amethysts, her mo- 
ther’s, her grandmother's, and what further ancestors she 
did not know, was the only thing of value she still pos- 
sessed, except her wedding-ring. She would, if need be, 
starve with that on her finger. 

**T had got into the abominable habit of paying just 
half what was asked for a thing—as a rule, about one- 
fourth the real value. That’s our princely mode of 
trading down there, but this story was my finish. I 
not only paid her price, but assured her it was a rash 
sacrifice on her part, and doubled it. There was no 
further excuse to remain, and so, carrying the old 
treasures I didn’t want nor know what to do with, I 
left her mourning their loss, yet touchingly grateful 
to their purchaser. 

‘“*If that was all, old fellow, I wouldn't be here to- 
night. But you remember I never conkd let well 
enough alone. I tried to forget this, the first case 
which had come at all close to my sympathies, stlfish 
dog that I was, for there were thousands as bad or worse. 
But | failed, and reason waiting upon inclination, I sought 
her »gain and again. The negress was the sentinel who 
kept guard over our interviews. I have never seen her 
absolutely alone. I had informed myself that her story 
was substantially true, but worse. Her husband was shown 
to be abnormally reckless, weak, dissolute. I was direct- 
ed to certain unnamable districts where vice and vice only 
flourished, there to find and repurchase, with the money 
heretofore less well spent, rare laces, fans, jewels, pottery, 
hangings,of which be had robbed her to bestow on the com- 
pavions of his evil life. This she had sedulously con 
cealed, flinging about him that halo the best of women 
consider the proper adjunct of the most degraded death 

‘These [have packed away, for I soon discovered this 
was no woman to bestow gratuities upon. 

‘She was highly educated, rarely proficient in several 
languages, and a fine musician. I at last secured a place 
for ber as teacher in one of the schools we organized, and 
the district of Trinidad is paying her forty dollars a 
month. This to her seems riches.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked, 

‘No, that’s not all.” He rose and began pacing back and 
forth on the long veranda, the swaying vines marking him 
into a human checker-board of light and shade. ‘1 used 
to be accounted a fellow of some strength, didn't I, old 
friend? I never was one to be ‘struck’ with this girl and 
that girl, like some of you. I never had but one love-af 
fair. You know about that, and the hell it made of life 
for me.” He stopped abruptly, then added, softly: ** This 
goes deeper. And this is without sin—yet.” 

‘** Why don’t you marry her?” I queried. 

His jaw set like a clamp. ‘By God, I mean to.” He 
perched himself on the railing where the light streamed 
in unhindered, pushed back his hat, and submitted now in 
a sort of reckless defiance to my hard scrutiny. 

“T loved her. Everything about her appealed to every- 
thing in me. I knew what it meant to shield, protect. 
There is a big element of fatherliness in all this. Her 


age? Twenty-two. and spite of hard usage she doesn’t 
look it. Her hair even adds youth, not age. I got to 
hold sacred every pale strand sucked of its gold by some 
shuddering horror. I loved her, and I told her so. There's 
no reason why I shouldn’t. Her husband was dead, and 
a good-riddance. She refused me. There’s no reason why 
she shouldn't, seeing her heart was buried—buried with 
that immaculate bit of manhood whose name she bore. 

“ Yet—I felt I'd win at last. So I kept on quietly, per 
sistently. I enveloped her with my thought. I wrapped 
her in my heart. And, Jack, she’s mine now—mine for 
the asking. Yet I don’t ask her.” The light showed his 
face sombre, inscrutable. ‘‘ Not just yet. 

“IT came away. I want to breathe American air for a 
while; I want to drink in American principles awhile; 
and then I’m going back to that sumptuous, languorous, 
upprincipled Cuba and resign «ll my principles forever.” 

1 lifted my brows in incredulity. 

“IT mean it. Principle’s an unremunerative commodity 
to overload with, and a tender conscience a treacherous 
friend. I propose to sell out cheap, and go in for a totally 
different stock in trade.” . 

“You must be hard 


**Poor old Phil!” I thought. 
pressed.” He was the soul of honor, and | had the feel- 
ing this was a sort of sleep-talking. He would be sure to 
wake up after a bit, 

** Juck, she’s not a widow.” 

I started, for 1 was unprepared for this. 

‘That base cur is stil] above ground. It got to me in 
this way. I began to suspect a flaw in some of the trans- 
fers of property her husband had made. To inform my- 
self regarding a certain valuable plantation, I went some 
distance in the country. To shorten the telling, I learned, 
in a curiously roundabout way, that he was captured by 
bandits—you know the mountains are full of them—who 
pillage, capture, murder. To save his worthless life he 
agreed to go in with the rascals, giving out suicide to 
cover his tracks. He has grown to be a power in the cir- 
cle of banditti. His knowledge of the city and the people 
makes him a valuable ally.” 

** Does she know?” I asked. 

‘* No, nor shall she. What! give her back to that con- 
centrated essence of infamy? A thousand times no. He 
will never dare show his face again, and it is to be hoped 
a friendly knife or bullet will soon rid her and the world 
of him, I'm going to marry her and take her away—not 
even you shall know where. God will give me the chance 
to make reparation for all she’s suffered, and will perhaps 
allow me a little happiness out of life in return.” 

** Phil,” I said, ‘do you really expect to be happy under 
such conditions? It can't be done, man.” 

**Tt can and it shall be. ‘What does she owe the world 
that’s hounded her? Who cares if I live pure or foul? 
Don't argue; it is to be.” 

‘* And what if there are children? 
of that?” 

“I've thoaght of everything,” he answered, sternly. 

** All right,” 1 said; ‘I’m not going to argue. It’s not 
necessary. Phil Caruthers needs no man to point him the 
right.” 

But when I saw the steamer pull out, my friend watch- 
ing me from the deck—courage, strength stamped in 
every line of his intrepid face, I was less sure. He was 
going back to temptation, to the life he had sketched— 
purposeless, drifting, swaying to every passing wind of 
circumstance. 

The months passed. No word came from him. I 
watched for notice of his resignation. At last, close as I 
felt to Caruthers, I began to forget his little heart tragedy 
which had so impressed me at the time. 

One day a letter came. In a breathless recurrence of 
interest I read: 


Have you thought 


** Jack, old friend, I wonder if you've thorght of me at 
all, and, above all, | wonder if you can by this time even 
recall that I told you astory. Here's the sequel: 

** Teame back to carry out that plan outlined to you. She 
was glad to see me, more than glad. I gave her the knick- 
knacks I'd collected in my week’s visit, but I’m gind to 
say my tongue refused obedience. It did not speak of 
love. When I offered her a ring—you remember, the opal 
set in emeralds that we chose because so unlike the regu 
lation thing—she gave me a startled look. I found my- 
self. stammering, ‘ | bring this, sefiora, in place of the many 
you have resigned, and I put it here as a seal of my fealty 
to you and your highest interests.’ After that my lips 
seemed to be locked against any mere love talk. 

** One night I bad a dream that affected me powerfully. 
I won't burden you with it. Swuffice it, next dav 1 started 
out into the mountains to find Don Lorenzo Loredo, in 
his bandit haunts. It was a strange experience, Jack, old 
boy. I don’t want another—yet— 

*T found him with surprising ease. I found him hand. 
some—a very prince of beauty—the courtier and gentle- 
man. I hated to find it so. I hate to own it to you, but 
he was all of this. I knew now how his wife could par 
don much at his hands. I went without definite pur- 
pose. I meant—I think I meant—to threaten, to bribe if 
need be, to do something that would keep him apart from 
her always. I ended by reaching his confidence. Jack, 
it’s a terrible thing to sce a soul stripped naked, a thing 
never to forget. He told me all. I knew he did, for it 
was so infinitely beyond what I had heard. He de- 
scribed the temptations thrown about him—weak, yes, but 
—I too have been face to face with temptation. He told 
of the devilish dexterity with which he was caught in the 
toils and kept there. He was made drunk, drugged, sur- 
rounded with everything to feed his lowest self. He 
sought counsel from the Church. His confessor gave him 
absolution, took a big share of his spoils, and sent him 
back to the hell he was trying to climb out of. 

‘*And to-hear that man speak of his wife! 
abasement in referring to her as something sacred was a 
bit of tragedy in itself. And then as I was leaving, 
‘Sefior,” he said, ‘you have befriended my lady.’ He 
bared his head, and the dazzling Cuban moonshine sifted 
difficultly through thick boughs to show me a man of 
guilt, yet with a strangely noble glamour on his facc and 
in his mien. ‘God bless you, sefier. And now tell her 
I am here, if you deem it best. Tell her 1 am not a bandit 
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at heart, low as I have sunk. I do not love 
to steal, nor to threaten, nor to murder. The 
last I have not done yet, the rest I must do 
or lose my life. And why should I care to 
keep it? Ah, sefior, we all love life, and I 
hope yet to redeem mine. If it becomes im- 
possible, it is always easy to get one’s self 
ended.’ 

“I bade him good-by. What will you 
think when I own that I even took his band 
without repulsion? His last words ring with 
me now: ‘ Ah, sefior, if you should ever gra- 
ciously bestow a thought upon a castaway, 
remember his birth, his rearing, his life, the 
very air he breathed.’ 1 remember it, and it 
gives me strength 

**A ship has just sailed away toward world- 
weary Spain. It carried with it about the 
best good life has brought to me. My lady 
has sailed away to peace—and happiness I 
hope—in the land of her birth. And now, 
Jack, my boy, I'm sitting here wondering if I 
had the right to believe in him—that brute, 
I was about to say, but I’ll change it to poor 
devil up yonder in the mountains. Have I 
done right to send her away, and shall I do 
right when I send him after her to start 
anew over there, with the plantations, the 
tapestries and pa:ntings, and silver and jew- 
els for my bridal gifts? Who knows? I 
mean it so 

** Was it Emerson that said, ‘ there’s some- 
thing in us higher than ourselves?’ Then 
that’s what did it, not weak, stumbling, en- 
vious Phil Caruthers. She is gone. And 
when this letter shall have started to you, 
with its tattered fragments of a finished tale, 
I shall turn my face to the mountains yet 
once more. If I never come back, at least I 
will have done what I could, what you, old 
classmate, knew better than I, I would do. 

* Ab, well, old man, I’ve burned my ships 
behind me. The band down at camp is play- 
ing, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ The dear old air 
always sends a flood of feeling to the hearts 
of us lonely fellows. I’ve always honored 
my country—looked to her as the leader 
among nations. But untihnow, here to-night, 
I've never known how much she is to me. 

“When I see her flag flung to the breezes 
which waft up from the sea or blow down 
from the mountains, | devoutly thank the 
Father that | am an American citizen, an 
American soldier. And that, old friend, is 
henceforth my creed. Good-by 

Paitie CAnUTHERS.” 


N ENEMY TO FIGHT. 
As the physiologists have now 
unanimously agreed that one of the 
chief causes of nervous exhaustion, 
of paralysis, and kindred ills, lies in the 
habit of worrying, it is a necessity to learn 
how to prevent worry, If you hold your 
hand directly before your eyes, you will find 
that the palm alone will hinder you from 
seeing all the height and breadth of a pur- 
ple mountain-side, while even a finger can 
obscure the sun. So, if you want the land- 
scape or the sun you will remove the hand, 

you will close the finger 

We make a bugbear of what is very pos- 
sibly a trifle, and we let it fret and tease and 
wear us asa rough bead wears a string. Let 
us in the actual beginaing take that bugbear 
and examine it and pick it to pieces. Ten 
to one we shall see that it is a flimsy nothing, 
or at worst something that we can destroy 
with no more effort than is possible to us 
even if not easy, whether flimsy or other- 
wise. The thing to do is to look the thing 
squarely in the face; to judge of its force, 
and compare it with our opposing force; to 
remember then that time and nature are our 
rightful allies, and help will come through 
them, although we will not wait for that; and 

then to bend our strength to the strugule 
If it is a righteous cause of worry, the ef 
fort to remove and overcome it will in a 
great measure prevent its injurious physical 
and nervous effect, for it will call into ac- 
tion another set of nerves than those of ap- 
prehension and dread and supine acquices 
cence, and it will give us something else to 
think of in the very work the effort requires. 
As a rule, in all warfare the attacking 
party has the best of it. The attack gives 
the disposition of forces, the advantage of 
the field. So we will atiack our bugbear 
with all our powers of aggression. More 
often than not we shall thus annihilate him; 
and if not that entirely, yet in all proba- 
bility we shall prevent him from bringing 
up re-enforcements, and shall get away with 
his baggage-train. And if this attack fails, 
and the bugbear remains intact, then we 
still have the resource of retreating into the 
walled city of work. While we are at work, 
if we work well, we have to think of our 
work, we have no time to think of things 
outside; we are protected by it as if by walls 
and battlements; it shuts off from us all the 

sieges and armies of this hostile worry. 
Work, then, work, is the plan of campaign, 
and gives us a great armament with which 
we are to meet worry. And if we are of 
those who have no work, let us look it up; 
for so long as we are on this planet there is 
work to be found, if not of one kind, then 
of another; if not for ourselves, for those 
who are less fortunate. And the moment 
we forget ourselves in work we have no 
time to worry, and the prostrations and tor- 
menting skin-troubles and apoplexies of ner- 
vous origin can have no further terror for us. 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has « very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail, 


J.J, J.—The plain-colored silk waists will be worn 
for some time to come, If you buy red silk for a waist, 
get taffeta. Of course there is always danger with 
taffeta that it will not last, and in baying get as soft a 
quality as possible. Children of ten years of age will 
certainly wear sailor suits. 


Missovnt.—I would not advise having a wrap made 
after the illustration you speak of. You would much 
better choose one in Bazan No. 27, page 560. This 
last style is a good model, and one that is bound to 
remain in style for some seasons. The very hand- 
somest wraps now are being made of black satin, and 
are very useful; but of course that is more expensive 
than cloth would be, and you could get very good 
cloths in light tan or light gray most suitable for the 
purpose. If you make it yourself you ought to be able 
to get it for one-third of the price generally asked for 
a ready-made garment of this description. 


J. G. A.—In Bazar No. 27, on page 561, is an ilus- 
tration that I should advise copying in your gown, 
but you must change the style of trimming so that 
the lines will be longer. It ought to make you a very 
smart gown, particularly if you use lace. The three- 
cornered lace shawls drape most effectively over satin 
or silk, particularly for a short woman, I have seen 
one or two where the point of the shaw! was used at 
the back, the ends brought forward and caught to- 
gether just at the waist-line in front, and then hung 
lousely down. An over-skirt effect is gained by put- 
ting the shawl-point in front. The points over the 
ends of the shaw! you can lap over one another at the 
back. Be sure you have all the fulness in the under- 
skirt in a very small space at the back between these 
lace ends. 


A. B. G.—The latest fad seems to be to line skirts 
of tailor-made gowns with black silk, and the waists 
and coats with white—the coats with white satin or 
light yellow. There is a very good reason for lining 
skirts with black; the lining can always be mended 
or renewed without any trouble. Lining the waists 
and coats with white is an expensive fashion on some 
accounts, but has come into favor because of the light 
silk waists that have been and will be worn. Itis a 
little early tv tell you positively as to the shape of 
the winter gowns. Have your coat made rather longer 
than last year, and with fancy revers, quite large and 
turned back, but so made that you can button the 
coat over if you so desire. The skirts are still quite 
close-fitting, with no fulness at the back and a decided 
flare around the foot, There is a new cut of a skirt 
that has the plain circular back, but just below the 
belt, three inches, are four small tucks pot in diago- 
nally, thus breaking the perfectly plain effect of the 
back. A white taffeta waist will be very usefal, but I 
cannot advise you to have it made like a shirt-waist. 
You weuld better bave it tucked all over in narrow 
tucks, the sleeves and body of the waist, then you can 
wear it with a lace tie. You can make it fit well by 
having a fitted lining and leaving the fronts loose to 
be drawn down under the belt. A bluck silk petticoat 
would be most usefal, but you would need to trim it 
with black lace to make it look really smart. Black 
taffeta veiticoats always look like mourning, and are 
hardly effective for a young girl. A bright silk petti- 
cvat with black lace raffles, or even of silk, I should 
advise for you instead of the black. Get a felt hat. 
The Bazak w::) soon give illustrations of vew autumn 
hate. 


B. N.—I would not advise having a jacket made in 
velvet on the plan of the blonse-jacket tu which you 
refer. You would better have a jacket cut in one 
piece without the added side-picces that ure i!/ustrated. 
Then you can have it open directly in front, nut dou- 
ble-breasted, and have a little vest, either of brocaded 
silk or of pleated taffeta silk. The best revers, col- 
lars, and cuffs you can ase will be white satin, and 
you can put lace over them if you so desire, but it is 
not necessary. If you use lace, use a heavy one, like 
Irish or Duchesse, 


Massacnusetts.—For a young girl's school ward- 
robe I should advise one street gown, with coat and 
ekirt to match, iv beavy serge or camel'’s-hair, made 
as simple as possible, with the skirt trimmed with 
braid, or without even that trimming. The jacket of 
medium length, cut in reefer shape, with amal) revers 
faced with silk. This will be prettiest in dark blue 
Another smarter street gown should be of smooth 
cloth. If brown ix becoming, I should advise brown. 


| The skirt trimmed with bands of velvet, the coat 


short and trimmed with velvet revere and cuffs, but 
made in a way so that it will be possible to wear a fur 
collar with it. You can have a waist of the same ma 

terial or a silk waist. If you have a cloth waist, be 
sure that there is a yoke or vest or some trimming of 
light blue, so that it will not look too old. A pretly 
flowered taffeta silk makes a good evening dress, and 
this ought to be made either with a lace body to the 
waist or with the front of the waist of lace and a lit- 
tle bolero jucket. There are some flowered pink and 
some flowered blue taffetas that are especially pretty 
for young girls. If you do not wish her to wear rilk, 
buy a white cloth gown and make it on the same lines, 
If you look carefully in the Bazan for the next week 
or two I think you will find a model you can copy. 
School dresses should be as simple as possible. These 
you could make with waist and skirt of the same ma- 
terial, with a yoke or revers of corded or tucked silk, 
very much on the plan of last year’s schoo! frocks. 
Have a dark green serge made to wear with different 
waists, The blouse-waist is the most comfortable for 
the schoolgirl, and instead of having two school frocks 
made with waists of the same material, 1 should ad- 
vise having blouses of velveteen and silk. Red is 
especially pretty for young girls. 


Gorter Cars.—You cannot do better than to buy a 
golf cape. There are two styles from which to choose— 
the severely plain with the hood, like the old style, 
and the newest style with a flaring collar and revers 
of plaid. Those in tan and plaid are particularly 
effective in this last style. You are quite right 
not to like the too gray ones. They are never very 
emart. 
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II.—POISONS. 


ANY of the troubles which afflict humanity at the 

present day come from poisons that are in the 

air that is breathed, in the food that is eaten, or 

are generated in the body itself. These are not 

referred to in this discussion; but the accidental 
encounters with poisonous substances, in which prompt 
und energetic action is most necessary to preserve life, 
should be considered. In steh cases every moment tells, 
and the sooner something is done, the greater the prospect 
of success. The first thing to do is to get the poison as 
quickly as possible out of the stomach, before it has time to 
enter the circulation. Vomiting should be induced imme- 
diately. Let the victim drink oil or mucilaginous sub- 
stances, and the vomiting can be caused by tickling the 
throat with a feather or thrusting the forefinger down the 
throat, or by giving oil and water mixed, or salt and water. 
After this is done the patient should drink freely; milk is 
best, because it is soothing. If verdigris or phosphorus 
has been taken, no oil should be used. To give an antidote 
with prospect of success itis necessary to know the nature 
of the poison that has been taken. If it is an alkali, give 
veak vinegar or lemon juice; also raw eggs and milk. 
If it is an acid, give soda, chalk, magnesia, a teaspoonful 
of either to a glass of milk, répeatifig often. Lime-water 
may also be given. If opium has been taken or any drug 
that tends to stupefy, give strong coffee and keep the 
patient awake. Always save till the doctor comes the 


evidences that show what poison has been taken, especial- 
The greatest care should be 


ly what has been vomited 























REMOVAL OF FOREIGN BODY FROM 


LOWER EYELID ’ 


TURNING 





THE UPPER LID TO REMOVE 
FOREIGN BODY—FIRST 


Fainting is the most common cause of lack of couscious- 
ness. It is occasioved by sudden interference of the 
heart's action and lack of blood in the brain. It occurs 
in heart-disease, hemorrhage, pain, excessive emotion, in- 
digestion, exhaustion, and in crowded elose rooms. Some 
people faint at the slightest provocation. Such should 
carry with them the little glass globules which contain 
nitriteofamyl. These can be crushed in the handkerchief 
and the contents inhaled. The blood is sent quickly to 
the brain, and the heart's action is. stimulated. The warn- 
ing of dizziness and dimness of the sight and the roaring 
in the ears is generally given sufficiently long beforehand 
for the person to use the nitrite of amyl, which is better 
than ammonia or hartshorn to prevent fainting. It is sel- 
dom that fainting is fatal. The head should be kept. w, 
the clothing loosened, and the face bathed with cologne or 
alcohol, — as soon as the patient can swallow, ammonia, 
whiskey, or brandy should be given. In apoplexy the 
face is purple, the breathing is labored, and one side of 
the body shows signs of paralysis. Rest, and cold to the 
head, are all that can be done in such cases. 


CONVULSIONS. 


y= most distressing sight which one sees and the most 
trying condition one has to meet, when far from med- 
ical atsendance, is convulsions, or what are popularly term- 
ed fits. In epilepsy the patient suddenly becomes pale, 
and utters a piercing ery, and falls unconscious, after 
which the convulsive attack begins. The only thing to be 
done is to prevent the patient from injuring himself and 
to wait for thetrouble to subside. A cork or a towel can 
be placed between the 
teeth to prevent the 
tongue from being 
bitten. Children are 
more liable to con- 
vulsive attacks than 
adults, as they are 
symptoms of many of 
their troubles. The 
child should at once 
be put into a hot bath, 
with a cloth dipped in 
cold water applied to 
its head. ‘Add mustard 
to the bath. If the 
tub cannot be gotten 
ready at once, roll the 
child in a_ blanket 
which has been wrung 
out of hot water. 
Give the child an in- 
jection of soap and 
hot water, and make 
it vomit by putting 
the finger down the 
throat, 

In spasms of the 
larynx and in croup it 
is very seldom that a 
doctor can arrive be- 
fore the worst symp- 
toms are over, and the 





POSITION 


























mother should have 
well in mind what to 
do in case she is 
wakened by the fright- 
ful choking sounds in 
the night. Clear the 
mouth and throat of 
mucus with the fore- 
finger, and see that the 
tongue is well for- 
ward. If the process 
makes the child vomit, 
so much the better. 
Have a hot bath pre 
pared as soon as pos- 
sible, the temperature 
100°, or a little over. 
Mustard may also be 
added. Keep the child 
in it for fifteen min- 
utes, A sponge wrung 
out of hot water can 
be bound about the 
throat, and changed 




















SECOND POSITION. 


olwerved to avoid mistakes, which are oftenest the cause 
of poisoning. Bottles should be carefully labelled, and 
where the contents are especially poisonous a tape or rib- 
bon may be tied about them to call attention to the dan- 
gerous dature of the contents 


LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

PERSON may become unconscious from a nimber 

of different causes. The unconsciousness of shock 
which comes from a severe accident and the unconscious- 
ness of drowning have been considered by the previous 
paper. Opium poisoning, apoplexy, fainting, concussion 
an compression of the brain, and epilepsy are some of the 
Other conditions aecompanied by unconsciousness. It is 
this uncertainty as te cause which makes it difficult to 
encounter these conditions, and often the physician is mis- 
taken. It has often happened that an ambulance surgeon 
has considered a stroke of apoplexy a case of intoxication. 
In any event where consciousness has been lost the pa 
tient can be placed in a recumbent position. If the face 
is pale the head sheuld be low; if the face is purple and 
congested it should be raised. The clothing should be 
loosened and plenty of fresh air should be supplied. If 
the face is purple and congested no stimulants should be 
are If the face is pale they can be given, as in case of 
SHOCK, 


REMOVING 


every ten minutes, A 
soap-and-water enema 
is also of great benefit. 

Mention should be 
made of the acute at- 
tacks of indigestion and diarrhcea with severe colic which 
occur suddenly, and often in the dead of night when one 
is far from aid. The treatment should consist of applica- 
tions of heat to the stomach, or mustard pastes, and if the 
trouble be gastric, aromatic ammonia may be given at 
intervals of fifteen minutes, one half a teaspoonful to a 
third of a glass of water. Jamaica ginger, not too strong, 
or peppermint in hot water, gives relief. One-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of subnitrate of bismuth is also good, given 
every two hours. 


FOREIGN BODIES. 


Ts E frequency with which some alien substance locates 
in the eye is unhappily a matter of experience to all. 
It is the children, however, who provide most of the cases 
in which foreign bodies are found in the ears and nose. 
The great irritation and discomfiture which result from 
small substances which get into the eye should incite every 
one to become proficient in their removal It is an easy 
enough matter to search the folds of the under lid, and it 
is not as difficult as it looks to turn the upper lid. The 
person should be told to look down, and then by taking 
the edge of the lid it can be easily turned back over a 
lead-pencil, and the speck wherever seen can be taken 
up on the twisted corner of a handkerchief. When the 
particle is not found, and the eye still continues to fee! 


THE FOREIGN BODY. 


INJURED 
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irritated, it may be that the particle has stuck to the trans- 
parent portion of the eye and adberes to it; such is not 
easily removed, and an oculist should be seen at once. 
After the foreigu body has been removed the eye should 
be bathed in very hot water, or very cold, to allay the ir- 
ritation which has been caused. 

Foreign bodies in the nose are not so difficult of re- 
moval. If there is trouble in doing it, there is no danger 
in delay. If the person can be made to sneeze, it is often 
possible in this way to expel it. One need not be fright- 
ened if delay is also necessary in the removal of things 
from the ears. It is better to wait for skilled aid if the 
substance is not easily withdrawn, as there is danger of 
injuring the ear-drum with too much indiscriminate pok- 
ing, and also to cause swelling of the canal. Even so sim- 
ple a measure as turning the ear downward and shaking 
the head will sometimes cause the foreign body to fall out. 
If the mouth is open, with the lower jaw falling down, it 
widens the canal of the ear and makes it easier to remove 
the substance. The ear may be syringed gently with 
warm water. If an insect gets into the ear use oil or 
glycerine, pouring it when lukewarm into the ear. 

When foreign substances are swallowed, unless they are 
sharp and pointed, they give rise to no trouble. In the 
latter case it is well to eat bread, or take mush and other 
solid food, and not drink much liquid. When the for- 
eign bodies stick in the throat they cause more serious 
trouble than anywhere else. They give rise to choking 
and strangling if they are large and become lodged in the 
throat. Sometimes the substance is still within reach of 
the two fingers; then aguin it - be removed by exciting 
vomiting, or it may be dislodged by a sharp slap on the 
back. Blunt scissors, or the handle of scissors, or two 
spoons may be employed successfully. If the foreign 
body gets into the larynx there is great danger of its be- 
ing sucked down into the lungs. The accident is then 
indeed serions. When any foreign pe | lodges in the 
throat, the sooner you can have skilled aid the better. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

= i time of peace prepare for war.” If you do not feel 

ready to meet these accidents and troubles, which may 
bappen in your household any minute, you may spare 
yourself an overwhelming sorrow and grief by a little 
study and review to give yourself the knowledge requi 
site. Learn how to arrest hemorrhage. Learn how to 
bandage. Have in readiness an emergency case contain 
ing absorbent cotton, some lint and bandages, a spool of 
rubber adhesive plaster two inches wide, pins (common 
and safety), needles and thread, oil, vaseline, smelling 
salts and aromatic spifits of ammonia, whiskey, mustard, 
bicarbonate of soda, and as many other medicines as you 
think you may need. At the rooms of the ** First Aid for 
the Injured” they have all of these things neatly put up 
in a case, and also directions. Those that have leisure will 
find it not only useful to take the course of lectures given, 
but exceedingly interesting and instructive. 


Hew much gayer the world would be if women of lei- 
sure still dressed their husbands as they used to do in 
the early days of more than a thousand years ago, when 
they wrought their surcoats with their arms, or with 
terrifying designs, in gold and scarlet and finely stained 
linen thread, with curious lions and birds and fabulous 
beasts, with stars and crescents and chains and wreaths, 
so that the knights went out the envy of their enemies! 
Their capture was the capture of fine treasure of scarlet, 
and the daughters of other knights from far and near were 
sent to be taught the arts of the needle by those ladies 
whose achievement was most in evidence and most ad 
mired—work than which there was hardly anything finer 
to give to kings and great nobles, which was sent an of 
fering to the Pope on occasion, and which there was no 
gold to buy. 

And it was not only splendid surcoat and tunic that these 
good dames wrought; it was a part of their domestic ex 
cellence to weave and work the tapestries for their walls 
in the chill castle halls, where ‘‘ the ow] for all his feathers 
was a-cold,” where the thick stone embrasures kept out 
the sun, and the loop-holes and the long corridors let in the 
draughts. It kept busy the castle dame and ali the maid 
ens sent to her (of whose number she made her boast, and 
in whose lute-playing and bright spirits she found her 
pleasure). 

When one sees such a piece of work as the Bayeux 
tapestry, or any other but lesser affair of the sort, one has 
only to recollect the more than possible discomforts of 
the cold and windy halls, in which those ladies of the olden 
time sat at work, for us to understand how necessary it 
was for them to make themselves as comfortable as they 
could by means of hangings, and to make those hangings 
thick and impenetrable by means of their needle-work. 
It is but little more than a thousand years since there 
were any chimneys at all in these great halls, and when the 
first bare and cumbrous chimneys came there had to be 
hung a mantle across the blaze of the fire to save the 
scorched face, giving us the word “ mantle-piece,” and 
even the thing itself as well, and then that mantle had to 
be made beautiful with the needle. Meanwhile stout and 
huge hangings must be stretched across the wide door- 
ways. and these had to be hidden with others, which were 
embellished by the needle; and there were, moreover, 
great draperies to be made for the vast beds, that must 
have brought forth many a nightmare with their uncouth 
designs; so that with it allthe babit of tapestry-work came 
to be as established a domestic task as spinning and weav- 
ing were until well into our own century. 

By degrees, of course, increasing comfort in the dwell- 
ing did away with most of these things as necessities of 
endurable existence; but the needle and its gold thread 
and its silk were always the toy of the fine lady. When 
Cardinal Wolsey came to treat with Katharine of Aragon 
concerning her divorce, she gave him audience with her 
needle between her fingers and the skein of scarlet em- 
broidery silk about her neck. 

In these degenerate days the arts of embroidery are ex- 
pending themselves upon table-scarfs and bureau-mats 
and doilies and things of that ilk. But in the *‘ greater 
world ” still they make copes and banners and altar-cloths, 
which they enrich with garnets and amethysts and beryls 
and small brilliants given the embroiderer from the broken 
jewelry of a thousand friends, and yet with it all not so 
splendid as the needle-work of the dame whose lord went 
forth to war with her wrought scarf upon his crest. 
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Tailor-Made Suits | 


UR new Fall and Winter 

costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks such as 
you see everywhere, but we are 
the only house making fashion- 
able goods to order at moderate 
prices. You may select from 
our catalogue any style that 
you desire and we will make it 
especially to order for you from 
any of our materials. Any sug- 
gestions that you wish to make 
can be carefully carried out. 





Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we 
make our garmeats comprise only the very latest novelties. 

Charmin itumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 

faultless 


in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different 
Jaunty 
New Skirts, cut accordin 


Ces 
J 
from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Ss, $4 up. 

to the latest French 


models, $4 A 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, ycle Suits, etc. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and samples of the materials from 
which we make these garments ; we will send them to you 
free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish | 
the samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be | 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 




















WHY THE LARGEST? 


Forty-five years of constant and 
healthful progress has put the 


New England 


ONSERVATORY 


of Boston, Mass., at the top (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 


in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for resuits. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. Send for an 
illustrated catalogue. 








HERE isn’t a Tooth Brush made ex- 
cept the yiactic that really 
does what it is designed for. The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


gets the teeth clean. Other brushes get them 
pretty near clean. “‘ Pretty near’’ causes 
decay. Teeth always decay from without. 
SoLD ONLY I¢ 4 YELLOW Box—for your pro- 
Curved handle and face to fit 


tween the teeth. 


Hole in handle and bh 
hold it. These mean much to cleani 
the only ones who like our brush. + 
Children’s (2 sizes) tie. By mail or at deal- 
ers’, Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 


16 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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HE opening in the early autumn, 

by the New York State Househol@ 

nomic Association, of an ex- 

band bureau for the use of its 

members is a simple announcement 

which amounts to an important 

step in its history. It is, in fact, the effort 
toward which its two years of existence on 
educational lines has been steadily tending. 
Mrs. William G. Shailer, the president, has 
frequently spoken of “ the intelligence office 
which we mean to start when the time is 
ripe.” This is, in fact, what the bureau will 
be, but it will be an intelligence office on 
a new method. The bureau will open its 
privileges only to capable servants. Their 
references are to be carefully investigated by 
a committee appointed for the purpose—a 
plan that will have, it may be interpolated, 
the indirect effect to make mistresses more 
conscientious in the matter of references, as 
well as to encourage maids to deserve them. 
Iu addition, each applicant will be subjected 
to a sort of civil service examination. There 
will be a few simple test questions, compris- 
ing some general qualifications of the special 
departments of domestic work, which a cook, 
waitress, or nurse-maid will be expected to 
answer satisfactorily before she will be eligi- 
ble to the bureau list. 
tic service, however, need be discouraged 
by the thought of this ordeal, for the asso- 
ciation plans also the continuance of its 
house-work classes, where the girl who has 


| not learned may learn, if she will, the duties 


of her profession. 

The plan,since its announcement within the 
last month, has met with wide endorsement 
among the association members and many oth- 
ers interested in the solution of the domestic- 
service problem. Undoubtedly the hope of 
the future in this important matter lies in the 
elevation of the grade of the work. Every 
incapable eliminated from the service helps 
it. 

The bureau also proposes in a tactful way 
to work out some reform among the mis- 
tresses. It hopes to represent impartially 
the best interests of both the employer and 
the employed, and those who bave watched 
the progress of the association since its in- 
ception have great faith in its ability to 
carry on the proposed work. To Mrs. 
Shailer, the president, belongs the credit of 
founding almost alone an enterprise that 
bids fair now, after two years of existence, 
to become an important sociological move- 
ment. So far the work of the association 
has practically been confined to New York 
and its environs, though an important aux- 
iliary exists in Syracuse, of which Mrs. 8. B. 
Larned is the chairman. Mrs. Larned’s 
wide fame in practical housebold economic 
work makes her, too, emphatically the right 
woman in the right place. The recent in- 


| corporation at Albany of the State Associa- 


tion will add materially to its strength. The 


| directors mentioned in the act of incorpora- 


tion include Helen Kinne, of the Teachers’ 
College of New York, and Mrs. Melville 





No worker in domes- | 





Dewey, of Albany, together with several | 


other women who have been identified with 
the work from the first. 


yen improvements are projected, and 
will undoubtedly be carried out. All that 
is needed, as a rule, is to make the start; co- 
operation, with excellent results, is almost 
sure to follow. 


Ts Mothers’ Assembly of New York 
State, which is one of the auxiliaries of 
the National Congress of Mothers, is arran- 
ging to hold its annual conference at Al- 
bany the first week in October. To this con- 
ference are invited delegates from all the 
mothers’ clubs and mothers’ classes in the 
women’s clubs, besides those duly accredited 
in the organization. The programme will 
include addresses by a in 
child-training, every one to be fully discuss- 
ed. It should be repeated, perhaps, that 


the headquarters of the National Congress | 


of Mothers has been changed from Washing- 
ton to Kansas City, at which place the cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Mary H. Wéeks, 
may be addressed. It is proposed that once 
in every three years the congress shall meet 
in Washington, the annual conventions in 
the intervening years to be appointed for 
some other place. That for next year wiil 


assemble at Des Moines, in February; to | 


which city the Governor of lowa has per- 
sonally invited the congress. The various 
poet ga and mothers’ clubs of the lowan 
capital will assist iu receiving the congress, 


and the Des Mgines Women’s Club has also | 










proffered hospitality for that occasion. The | 


suggestion to change the name of the con- 
— to that of ** Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Jongress”’ has been vetoed, and the asso- 
ciation will continue under the title of the 
Mothers’ Congress, as chosen by its founder, 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 


Sn Wednesday Club of St. Louis con- 
ducts its work on the sectional or de- 
partment plan. The History and Litera- 
ture section, which holds a meeting ouce a 
month, studied Wordsworth last winter on 
the following outline: 1. Paper on Liter- 
ary and Political England, 1791; Conversa- 
tion on the social contitien of England, 1791. 
2. Paper on Wordsworth’s Life; Conversa- 
tion on the first poems published by Words 
worth and Coleridge. 3. Paper on Words- 
worth’s prose writings; Theory of poetr 

and poetic diction; Conversation on the deti- 
nition of poetry, and the criticisms of Words 
worth’s first writings. 4. Paper on ‘* What 
is an Ode?” Conversation on ‘‘ The Ode to 
Duty.” 5. Paper on “ The Sonnet”; Reci- 


tations of several of Wordsworth’s sonnets. | 


6. Paper on ‘*The Prelude” and ‘‘ The Ex- 
cursion”; Conversation on the relation of 
man to nature as affected by science in the 
eighteenth century. 7. Paper on “ Lines 
composed a few miles above Tintern Ab- 
bey”; Conversation on the ‘‘Spirit” of 
these lines. 8. Paper on Wordsworth’s 

lace in English poetry; Conversation on 

n Jonson’s ‘‘ Countess of Bedford” and 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ She was a Phantom of De- 
light.” Section secretary, Mrs. Charles Gil- 
dehaus, 3456 Hawthorne Avenue, St. Louis, 


| Missouri. 


In the importance | 


attached to its work in behalf of domestic- | 


service reform the wider effort of the asso- 
ciation is somewhat overlooked. In point of 
fact, the object of the association includes 
not only work in this especial field, but also 
the promoting of a more scientific know- 
ledge of the care of children, of the eco- 


| nomic and hygienic value of foods, fuel, and 


clothing, a more intelligent understanding 
of correct plumbing and drainage in our 
homes, as well as the need for pure water 
and good light in a sanitarily built house, 
to secure skilled labor in every department 
in our homes, and to organize schools of 
household science and service. 


N°? better reply can be made to the corre- 
spondent who writes asking how “a 
small club in a small town may go to work 
to improve the general appearance of the 
village and stimulate the citizens to a local 
pride in keeping up the improvement ” than 
by relating some recent happenings in West- 
This is a small village 


consequently laboring under the disadvan- 
tage, common to villages so located, of hav- 
ing most of its citizens in business else- 
where. The Woman’s Club of the place has 
not, however, been discouraged. A com- 
mittee of investigation was appointed,which 
reported specifically to the club on “lots 
foul with stagnant water after every rain, 
lots where rubbish is dumped and left,” and 
other unsightly places. The presentation 
of the report produced resolutions on “‘ sug- 
gested improvement,” that later were pre- 
sented to the village Board of Trade and 
Improvement Association. A conference 
between a committee from this body and 
one from the Woman’s Club bas resulted in 
a plan of co-operation that bids fair to work 
wonders in the aspect of the place. The 
ladies are having bulletin-boards put up at 
various points, upon which railroad and oth- 
er posters are to be fastened, instead of upon 
trees and fences as heretofore, and have fur- 
nished cans for waste paper and other rub- 
bish, in order that it may not be thrown in 
the streets. This is merely a beginning, an4 
has followed close upon a first consideration 
of the matter in May. and more 





T Denver the City Improvement Society 

is devoting much attention to the care of 
the parks of the city. It contemplates mak- 
ing a study of the subject of landscape-gar- 
dening, with a view to improve or extend 
that done in the city parks. The women 
are as a body and as individuals opposed 
to the stiff flower-beds which aré in process 
of culture at the park; still, they say they do 
not wish to antagonize the park officials, and 
will not protest, so long as a good general ap- 
pearance is preserved, the gravel kept in fair 
condition, and the trees properly cultured. 
The society wishes to work with the park 
officials rather than against them. Another 
enterprise which almost all the women in- 
terested in city improvement are anxious to 
= into action is against the cotton- 
wood-tree and the box-elder worm nuisance. 
“Of course,” says a member, ‘‘ we cannot 
ask people to cut down their cottonwoods 
and box-elders, but we think that something 
ought to be done to alleviate, at least, this 
evil. It is a fact not generally known that 
only the female cottonwood-tree sheds that 
odious cotton, and only the female box-elder 
breeds those detestable little worms. We 
think that people might, perhaps, be in- 
duced to sacrifice their female box-elder and 
cottonwood - trees for the sake of ridding 
themselves of two such pests.” It is likely 
that the project will be taken up by the so- 
ciety. A generous member—Mrs. Semel of 
New York—has written to the society that 
if the superintendent of the city park will 
report what shrubs had flourished best in 
the climate of Denver during the summer, 
she will repeat a previous donation in the 
fall. MARGARET Hamiuton WELCH. 


A SWEDISH QUOTATION. 


“Ge lights His fire in every human soul, 
Some He makes large tapers, and some 
He makes small candles. They burn as long 
as they last, and when they are burnt out, 
God sets others in their places, that there 
may always be lights to shed light.” 
Linn2&vs, 
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Rae’s | 
Lucca 
Olive 
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Absolute | 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 


— “ 


Weekly Pay Roll, $200,450.00 


Purity and 
Premium 


are synonymous terms when applied to 

Swift’s Premium Hams 

and Breakfast Bacon 

choicest pieces of an i daily producti 
Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City 
St. Louis St. Joseph 
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Trust 


a bicycle only for what you know it 
is worth, not from appearances. 
You can only know by the reputa- 
tion of the wheel and its makers, 


Renilys: 





**20 year old favorites’’ 


have always been right and trusted. 
They are better than ever now. 


price $40 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
Gormutiy & Jerrery Mra. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 








Women~ Mothers 


BEST APPRECIATE CUTICURA SOAP. 

Its remarkable emollient, cleansing, and pu- 
rifying properties warrant its use in the form 
of h lutions forannoying irritations, 
inflammations, and chafings, for ulcerative 
weaknesses, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, and for many sanative uses. Gentle ap- 
plications of CuTiouRa (ointment), greatest 
of emollient skin cures, in addition, will, 
in many instances, prove of marked benefit. 








FATICUE 


and tassitude so common in mide 


summer are promptly relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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rabbits feet are 











ov. “ Denrest Molile 


Co'tontall, they say that 
always lucky, aud the more ove has of them 














II ‘So give me 


your foot 


I mean your hand 








just for luck!" 











IIl.—Para Corrowran. “ Always lucky, eh ? Can't have too 


many,eh? Um 
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V.—“ Dear me! can it be that some rabbits’ feet are anlacky, 


after all tT” 


THE 


UNLUCKY RABBIT'S 





FOOT. 


THE INSURANCE WE NEED. 


Wuew the Man of Ideas is bubbling over with one of his incomparable 
conceptions there is be resisting him, so it was only to be expected that 
when the echeme of his life occurred to him he readily overcame obstacles 
that would have defeated an ordinary mau. Hastening to that part of 
the city where the men who care for the widow and orphan do business 
in. twenty-story buildings, and draw salaries that look like the fat on a 
war contract, he exe his wiles so successfully that he was presently 
ushered into the Insurance magnate’s most inner private room. 

“I have taken the liberty of calling ow you,” he began, “ because I 
have recently been giving considerable thought to your line of business, 
and have a an idea that I feel sure you will acknowlédge is the 
one thing needed to perfect the wonderful insurance systems of the day.” 

“ Really !" exclaimed the magnate. “I shall be ply ——y 
hear what your scheme is. Ideas are the life of modern business, a 
we are — on the waich for good ones. Have a cigar.” He then 
lolled back in his chair and made himeelf comfortable, for men of bis 
class are always willing to give anlimited time to any one out of whom 
af think they can make money, and the enthusiasm of the dapper- 
looking Man of Ideas had already infected him. Lighting the rare Per- 
fecto, his visitor resumed : 

“ You see, it is this way. I have always been a firm believer in insur- 
ance, and besides carrying endowment, investment, tontine, and straight 
life policies, I have also carried accident policies of every kind. For 
many years I paid the premioms on the latter cheerfally, and considered 
myself wire; for thongh I never met with an accident, | bad many hair- 
breadth escapes, as every man has who lives in a city of so much hurry 
and bustle as New York. But after a time it dawned on me that it is 
not the actual accidents that cause the most sorrow and loss of time in 


this world, but the shock we get from narrow escapes and things of that 
kind. If 1 should break an arm or have a foot crushed, I would home 
in an ambulance, and draw a comfortable income from my policies while 


enjoying a needed rest. That started me thinking, and IT finally came to 
the conclusion that what we should be inxured ayainet is the worries 
that make us lose time and energy. Besides insured inst. 
nervous shocks, we should be protected from the friends who cali during 
bosiness hours—the agents, promoters, and bores who annoy us and un- 
fit us for careful work, as well as from the wasting excitement of ronning 
to catch cars and ferry-boats, ete. . Now, sir, you have heard my scheme. 
What do you think of it 7” 

“ Wonderful | simply wonderful |” said the great man. “If yon estab- 
lish a aneey that will insure along those lines, 1 promise that I will 
take out a policy with you at once.” 

** | felt sure the scheme world appeal to a man of your experience and 
discernment,” said the Man of oe enthusiastically, ‘ang I came to 

on with the scheme because insurance is not my business, and I theaght 
t could be most snecessfully worked out by some strong éotnpany like 
yours, that already has the machivery for putting the plan into operation.” 

“ Ah!" anid the magnate. 

, Pop i am willing to leave it to your own sense of honor to say’ what 
t ia worth.” = 

The insurance man reached for @ pad and pencil, and figured silently 
for a few minutes; while the Man of Ideas puffed at his cigar. Pres 
a = completed his problem and looked up. 

“ You said you proposed to insure againet ple who take up one’s 
time and so cause muck auvecessary worry, didn't you?” 

“* Yes.” 


“ Well, you probably know from the papers that my salary is $50,000 a 
year. I work about three hundred days in the year, and, as a rule, spend 
five hours a duy at my desk. That makes my time worth abont $33 834¢ 
per hour. You have taken up about twenty minutes of my time, but if 
you pay $12 to the cashier as you geo ont IT will call it square. I will not 
charge for the cigar. Good-morning, sir.” And before the Man of Ideas 
had recovered himself he had been bowed out into the cold world again. 


—— 
SOCIETY NEWS FROM LONEVILLE. 
ae | the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Dexter Jones and family in the 
D 


mountains, Miss Bridget O'Shaughnessy, their accomplished cook, has 
been entertaining a large house party at the Joves mansion. 


A very pleasant reeeption to her fellow French maids was given yester- 
day afternoon at Colonel Perkine's flne residence on High Street by Miss 
Norah Hooligan, whe has been left in charge of the house during Colonel 
and Mrs. Perkius’s absence in Europe. 


The popular Mr. Barney Mulligan, the gardener of Major Funcastle, 
who is at Seabright with hie family, will give « lawn fete to (he waitresses 
of Loneville on the Funcastie Tennis Courts to-morrow afternoon at 
three. The luncheon will be provided, as is usual at the Funcastie eu- 
tertainments, by Partinelli of New York. 


The reridence of Judge Baxter on Dewey Avenve, which has been 
closed for aix wecks, was epened tast pight by three well-known cracks- 
men of New Yark, whose name we have not yet received. Jollity relyned 
until a late hour, and the Judge's famous cellar poured forth goud things 
ad lib. On departing the three (mexpected guesis took a number of 
handsome -ouvenit spoons with them. 


At the Coal Meaver*’ Ball, given at Music Hall last evening, many bean- 
tifal and familiar costumes were worn by the ladies present. Miss Fay 
Branvigan wee resplendent in Mrs. Hawkesworthy'’s beantifal opera 
cloak, which that good lady left behind when she went to Newport two 
weeks ag and Miss Sent appeared handsomely clad in the 

ink and blue Félix gown that made Mrs. Dexter Jones the-ami@eb-timte- 
ully dreseed woman at the Charity Ball last winter. week | j 


The Coachmen’s Cotillion, announced by James O'Rourke aé to take 
place in General Midge’ capacious parlors on Tnesday evening next; hus 
been indefinitely postponed because of the sudden and ufexpected.retur: 
of General. Madge {rom Newburyport, where he has been, summefing 
with bie family. , . 


A progressive flap-jnck party was held on. Wednesday. evening in the 
kitchens of our esteemed fellow-citizen Mr. Westenville, on Sampson 
Square: The party wae wiven by Mr. Wertonville’s second cook, Mary 
Snacklefurd, formerly of Donegal The firet prize was won by Miss 
Annie Canaday, née Kennedy, with a record of 426 fap-jack= in one-hour. 
This is a marvellous record considering that Miss Canaday has been cook- 
ing ¢ ope senson, having been previously pes | as an upstairs 
girl, aud was, furthermore, not at all familiar with the range. 


_ Soa 
IN ‘THE ATTIC. 

Oh dear, what bliss 

It truly is, 

When weather is erratic, 

To go ap stairs, 

Forgetting cares, 

And rummage in the attic! 


The ancient books 

In dusty nooks, 

And old-time family portraits 

Of Unele Sam— 

He was no lamb— 

Aud others with most sore traits! 


The old-time toys, 

When we were boys, 

We small chaps used to play with! 
And several curie 

Of several girls 

We sometimes used to stray with! 


And, oh, the notes, 

So fall of * quoter,” 

In many a scented package, 
That came from dames— 

What were their mames ?— 
They, too, are in the wrackage! 


And old, old bills, 

Not alwaye ill<— 

For these are all receipted, 
And plainly show 

Why long age 

My puree was e’er depleted. 


The flower-man— 

Bouquets for Nan; 

The large acconnts for candy 
I sent to Poll 

And Jane, and Moll, 

Lucindy and to Mandy! 


Oh dear! 


Ah me! 
I feel quite queer 

Te think of all that money, 
And how to-day 

‘Twould help me pay 

For trousers for my sonny! 


And yet—and yet 

I've no regret 

I thus became a debtor. 
Experi-ance 

Can come bat onee, 

And now I know mach bettes. 


“Ya, peary.” 


He. we THK Fire.” 











BEHIND THE TIMES. 
* She. “1 TOOK A SPIN ON MY WHEEL Last 
He. “Invwenp! I 
OUT OF DATE.” 


EVENING.” 
THOUGHT SPINNING-—-WHEELS WERE 


THIS IS HIS TIME. 


“The kiseing-bug must make the most of his time this year, because 
next year he will be crowded ont,” sexid Comeo, 
ree at will crowd him out ?" asked Cawker. 
“ The Presidential bee.” 
———————e 


“There is one thing about Washington,” said MacTwiller ae Perkins 
addressed “is Balloon the seventeentli hole. “He never could have 
played golf.” 

“ Why not 2?” demanded Perkins. 

* Because be couldn't tell a lie,” sald MacTwiller. 
kins feealed and lost the hole. 


oe 


Whereupou Per- 


*They seem to be havin’ a powerful toto’ accidents on there ocean 


. istettiariemowadays,” said old Mra. Spriggins, putting down the evening 


a + Oe “ : 
What's happened now ?" asked Spriggins. 
“One ‘of ’em's just broke her record,” said Mrs. Spriggins. 


a oe 


OM, eald Mrs. McBride, “I want a $800 piano for a Christmas 
gift.” 
“ What discount will you allow me if I get it now for you ?” asked the 
practical Mr. McBride. 

_—@——— 


“Why did you go to the mountains instead of to the sea-ehere 
asked Mre. Bunting. 
** Because the mountains wouldn't come to ue,” replied Mrs. Gazzam. 








AN EYE TO MUSICAL POSSIBILITIES. 
“MAMMA, DO YOU WANT TO HEAR A FIFE-AND-—DRUM CORPS PLAY? 


“THEN ROCK "WAY BACK IN YoUR CHAIR. THE CAT'S TAIL IS UNDEKK THK ROCKER, 








